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Frank Leslie’s Llustrated Newspaper 
1869. 


Tuts Journal, now in the fourteenth year of 
its existence, has achieved a popularity based wholly 
‘upon its merits, and stands to-day at the head of its 
class of journalism in this country. 5 

We have determined for the future to assume for the 
Newspaper the highest tone, and to avoid catering for 
those who value a picture simply in view of its sensa- 
tional effects. Nothing that can offend good taste or 
that appeals to a morbid appetite for pictured horrors 
will be found in its columns, and it can take its place 
upon the drawing-room table without fear of disturbing 
the purest moral atmosphere, or the most refined sen- 

The resources of the establishment, gathered from 
®very available quarter, and strengthened by a jong ex- 
perience of the wants of the public, enable us to 
promise, for the current year, such improvement in all 
the departments of the paper as will put the seal upon 
the bond of good feeling between the people and this 
their favorite journal. 

We particularly call attention to the fact that we 
have, with extraordinazy pains, secured the services of 
several and world-known scientific wri- 
ters, who will contribute to the columns of Franx Lzs- 
iie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER a series of instructive 
articles, elaborately illustrated. Still, while exploring 
more fully than heref$fore the field of science and art 
we shall not depart from the original intention of this 
journal—to illustrate the news of the day. 

Whatever may occur in any part of the country, let 
Us sayin any quarter of the globe, of general interest 
to our country-people, that event, and the scenes and 
personages identified with it, will be found pictured in 
our columns. ‘ 

To accomplish this, we spare no pains or expense, 
and we have at our command, in men and machinery, 
and in watchfuinese, energy, and enterprise, all that is 
requisite to be the first ‘n the field, and to fulfill our 
mission faithfully and well. 

Franx Lestim’s InLusrratep Newspaper is, there- 
fore, a pictorial record of men, manners, and events ; 
of history, political, social, and industrial ; of all that 
transpires worthy a place in the thoughts of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Partisanship it will seek rather to avoid than to en- 
tertain, but will also take an impartial view of political 
situations, frankly, independently, and with the inten- 
tion to be just and true to its convictions. 

In its sphere, it will be acknowledged, Franx 
Lesiie’s ILLusTRATED NEWSPAPER has done good ser- 
vice in the cause of reform. American households will 
not forget that it exposed and gave the deathblow to the 
Swill Milk outrage, and many have been the errors and 
abuses that it has corrected. 

In that respect, the value of a fearless and faithful 
Tilustrated Newspaper cannot be over-estimated. Its 
pictures appeal immediately and forcibly to the masses, 
and carry the point with popular sentiment where 
written statements, theories and arguments would fail. 

As companions at the winter fireside, Frank Les'ic’s 
Publications have not their peers. The ILLusTRaTED 
NeEwsrarer, apart from its attractive engravings, in 
every number has wealth of literary matter—original 
and selected—poetry, romance, and all that the press 
affords for the entertainment and instruction of young 
and old. 

8o, at the threshold of the New Year, Franx Lesiie’s 

TED NEWSPAPER, with greeting to the kind 
public with which its relations have ever been so plea- 
sent, renews its assurances of earnest and indetatigable 
endeavor to deserve, in the future as it has in the past, 
the golden opinions it has won from all sorts of people 

FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl street, New York. 
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NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 13, 1869. 


Neorice.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors, 














Riparian Rights of the States. 

Tur legal right of the State of New York to 
grant a charter to a company to land foreign 
telegraphic wires on its shores has lately been 
discussed in a manner as unexpected as it is 
novel. On the first blush it would seem as if 
such right was self-evident, like the personal 
and proprietary rights secured under the Con- 
stitution. Even if a little reflection should 
show that there might be room for some 
doubts on the matter, it must immedia‘ 
strike any one that the impolity of denying 
such rights could only be likened to an im- 
polity which should seclude us from the 
rest of the world, and from the benefits of 
modern civilization. The case is but little 
changed when it is contended that such 
rights belong to the Federal Government, 
and not to any of the individual States. For, 
if, in virtue of its jurisdiction over three ma- 
rine leagues of the waters on the seaboard of 
the United States, the Federal Government may 
grant a right to lay telegraphic cables through 
or under these waters, it is evident that its 
control stops at the point where the sea 
touches the shores of the States, and a char- 
ter from the State is necessary to carry such 
cable over 

“The short, smooth streak of yellow sand” 
that lies between the ocean and the cultivated 
land. Farther, should the State refuse such 
charter, the permission of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to use the waters it controls, would 
be of little serviee. 

The public has been promised an exalted le- 
gal opinion on the points of law involved in the 
presumed conflicting claims of the State and the 
Federal Government. Most persons are aware 
that certain members of Congress have raised 
this question in connection with the pro- 
posed laying of a new Atlantic cable, trom 


(ee 





direct to the United States, and 
have pretended to have doubts whether 
this State could legally grant permission to 
to lay cables through or under 


within the jurisdiction of the 


What is the meaning of the jurisdiction of 
the United States over three marine leagues 
from shore? The State of New York, and 
other States also, have repeatedly granted 
charters to steamboat companies navigating 
the Atlantic. Is it now to be insisted that 
such charters are void because no permission 
has also been ceded by the Federal power to 
cross the marine boundary over which it holds 
special control? Or, if a charter may be 
granted to a company, which, by its terms, in- 
volves the navigation over these waters, may 
not a charter be likewise granted to a com- 
pany to layacable beneath them? Suppose 
we push such an argument a little farther, 
and see where it will lead us. The jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government extends to all 
the tide-water navigation of the United States, 
and is as absolute over our Bay, and the Hud- 
son river between this city and Jersey, as it is 
over three leagues outside Sandy Hook. Did 
any telegraph company ever ask permission 
from Washington to carry their wires under 
the Hudson, or ever suppose that Congress 
could grant or prohibit the laying of such 
wires? Yet, if, by reason of its supreme juris- 


diction over certain waters, Congress must be | 


asked leave to lay telegraph cables beneath 
them, surely such permission is as essential 
to one part of such waters as to another, to 
the shore within, as to that outside Sandy 
Hook. 

If this novel extension of the powers of 
Congress should be maintained, how will it 
affect the cables already laid? Cuba has laid 
a cable to the coast of Florida. The exten- 
sion of the Atlantic Cable enters our Northern 
frontier underneath navigable waters. Tele- 
graph wires unite us with Canada at several 
points. Are the State charters under which 
these lines are worked to be revoked, and to 
be replaced by others to be granted by Con- 
gress? If not, with what face shall we say to 
the French nation that the privileges granted 
to the English and Spaniards shall be denied 
to them, and can we suppose that France will 
quietly submit to be excluded from the favors 
granted to other nations? — 

Suppose the chalice we prepare for the lips 
of others should presently be returned to our 
own. We are talking glibly enough of laying 
down a telegraph wire to China. Very possi- 
bly the English will have telegraphic communi- 
cation with Hong Kong, and thence with the 
Flowery Land itself, before our wire starts 
from San Francisco. Nevertheless, we make 
all our preparations, buy or manufacture our 
cable, and charter vessels for laying it. The 
Mandarins of Shanghae are preparing a warm 
welcome, and the peacock feather ot the gov- 
ernor of the province is agitated with delight 
at our coming. At this juncture, word reaches 
us from Pekin that no province can grant 
permission to land a “foreign devil” cable 
on the shores of the Celestial Empire, and the 
copsent of the son of the Sun and Moon him- 
self must first be obtained. How should we 
like such treatment? And the parallel would 
be complete if it were added that such con- 
sent had its price, and if we could come down 


tely | handsomely with the dollars to various crea- 


tures of the Court of Pekin, all objections 
would be withdrawn. 

The fact is, that, with regard to the French 
cable, we are behaving very shabbily, and are 
allowing the intrigues of a few rascally specu- 
lators to draw us into a position where we 
shall be the scorn and derision of all honest 
men. ‘The appeals to the intervention of Con- 
gress, and questions as to the constitutionality 
of State acts, and the parade of legal opinions, 
have all the taint of jobbery of the worst kind. 
The newest phase of the tricks of the “ tele- 
graph ring,” as exposed by a contemporary, 
ought to arouse general indignation, and 
pressure of public opinion 


to be brought to bear on Congress. It is as- ° 
serted that a company obtained by acharter from { 


this State the exclusive right to land foreign 
telegraphic cables to the shore of this State, 
and after selling their charter to the French 
Transatlantic Cable Company for fourteen 
thousand dollars, the incorporators, one of 
whom was at the head of a telegraph company 
whose interests were seriously affected by 
the French cable, ‘‘ proceeded to Washington 
to oppose the laying of the victimized French- 
men’s cable, and to prevail upon Congress to 
declare the grant of the State of New York 
null and void. We leave it to our readers to 
determine whether in their experience they 
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ever met with a meaner piece of commercial 
smartness in all Yankeedom.” 

We know of but one nation in the world 
that would thus thrust aside the incalculable 
advantages which increased facili- 
ties offer to its citizens, and that is, the 
Japanese. But they were, a few years ago at 
least, honest in their rejection of foreign in- 
tercourse, for they excluded all, of every kind 
and degree. It is reserved for us to add rob- 
bery to selfishness, and to show the world 
how easy it is to boast of advanced civili- 
zation, while we practice tricks of which semi- 
barbarous nations would be ashamed. 








General Grant’s Opinions. 

Tue anxiety to know what are General 
Grant's cpinions will probably be satisfied, on 
one point, at least, by the reply lately given by 
him to a committee of the Colored Men’s Con- 
vention, in Washington : 


“Tthank the convention, of which you are the rep- 
resentatives, for the confidence they have expressed, 
and 1 hope sincerely that the colored people of the 


tion. They should prove 
ment, prosperity and o ence to the laws, as being 
wo: all the privileges the Government has be- 
stowed upon them, and by their future conduct prove 
themselves deserving of all they now claim.” 








Newspapers and Novels. 


Tue novel, as it originally presented itself 
in three or any other number of volumes, has 
disappeared. It is now only a reprint from the 
newspaper. And even in the newspaper it is 
fast giving way to the record of actual, and 
quite as sensational pictures and records of 
real life and events. This tendency is marked 
here; and even in England, where people 
adhere longer to habits, the journal, and espe- 
cially the journai of news, threatens to super- 
sede the novel. People are, on the whole, 
more amused by seeing ‘‘ what is going on” 
than by reading what imaginary people suffer, 
and that taste once acquired, lasts for life. Itis 
as strong as a thirst for drink, and as a great 
many people think, is very little less delete- 
rious to the mental palate. The empire of the 
novel is already disputed, and but for the lin- 
gering distaste of women for newspapers, a 
distaste rapidly passing away, it would be 
seriously menaced. The reader’ in fact ob- 
tains, say in a morning paper, all that he 
obtains in an ordinary nove!—a distraction, and 
something else besides—a distraction which 
is not based on a fictiqn. He finds as many 
stories, tragic or comic, as many characters, 
as many social sketches ; and they are all real, 
all more or less true, and all described in the 
style which, be it bad or good from an artistic 
point of view, is the easiest and pleasantest to 
him to read. Knowledge of a kind is widening, 
and as knowledge widens, so does the interest 
felt by ordinary mankind in the daily life of 
the world, A man must have some trace of 
education to watch with interest telegrams 
from three continents, but the capacity of 
interest once acquired, the habit is never lost. 
Novels did not sell here while the army was 
marching on Richmond, or in India during the 
mutiny, and to the educated there is always 
some event occurring somewhere which inter- 
ests men nearly ag much as a war or reyaju- 
tion. It is because French papers do not feel 
this interest in history, confining themselves 
as they do to political oratory and epigrams, 
that they find readers for the feuilleton, for the 
novel, which, however bright it may be, would 
inevitably kill an American newspaper, how- 
ever dull it might be. It is not, perhaps, a 
very enticing prospect to forecast that the 
novel will ultimately give place to the news 
journal, a farrago of rubbishly sentiment to a 
collection of snippety facts, but that seems to 
us the tendency of the time. 








Consolation for the Million. - 

By the Constitution of the United States it 
is provided that the President must be a native- 
born American citizen. George Francis Train 
aspires to be President in 1872 ; in fact, asserts 
positively that he will be. But in a recent 
speech he has declared that he is not an Ame- 
rican, but a citizen of the Irish Republic— 
whatever that may be. Ergo: George Francis 
Train never can be President of the United 
States, which, of course, will sound the death- 
knell of our great Republic. 








Subsidies. 

Tae House of Representatives, in a very 
emphatic manner, has declared against any 
further extension of the National credit to 
speculative railway companies. Washington 
was besieged by schemers, anxious to get the 
Government to do what private enterprise 
+ ought to accomplish, if worth accomplishing ; 
but ¢he action of the House has had the good 
effect of dispersing them. General Grant’s 
views on this wild trifling with our credit are 
well-known, for on this he has spoken with in- 
dignant emphasis. The leeches, therefore, 
bad no hope outside the present Congress, 








and that has failed them. The country takeg 
a long breath of relief! Do our readers know 
what sums were sought to be taken out of the 
pockets of the people in the way of railway 


subsidies? Mr. ple as erga bes 
following figures to our hand, only his list ig 


not complete : 

Wiphem FRG. 0000 ceccccccccsosesioccccesocs 238,000 
Central Pacific of California..............+- 14,764,000 
Union Pacific, Eastern Division............ 6,303,000 
Sioux City and Pacific.............scesseees 11,112,000 
Minds cdanshbshecaceses$doeaue 32,000 
Atchison and Pike’s Peak..........+..+see. 640,000 
Central Branch, Union Pacific.............. 900,900 


Let us pay up some of our debts before con- 
tracting more. 








Matters and Things. 


Evenysopy has read of the great salt mines of 
Cracow in Austrian-Poland. Great consternation 
has lately been caused there by the suddemirrup- 
tion of a vast body of water which threatens to 
entirely destroy the mines. The water began to 
come in on the 19th of November, and, according 
to the latest accounts, the inflow was at the rate 
of 120 cubic feet a minute. These celebrated salt 
mines, which have been for many years yielding 
an annual profit to the Austrian Government of 
about three million dollars, employ 2,000 ,hands. 
The workings commence about 200 feet from the 
surface of the ground. The thickness of the salt 
is estimated at 700 feet, and the total length of 
the excavated passages in the mines exceeds 400 
miles, The mines, which are the most productive 
of their kind in the world, were discovered in 1250, 
since which period they have been constantly 
worked.——The French Government schooner 
Levrette has recently passed throughout the en- 
tire length of the Suez Canal, and M. de Lesseps 
states that, in six months from this date, ships of 
as much as 3,000 tons burden will be able to tra- 
verse the Isthmus, either sailing or by steam. 
—wWe learn by advices from Berlin that the 
Prussians have decided on the adoption of pris- 
matic gunpowder for cannon, of a specific gravity 
of about 1.66.——The movement for the higher 
education of women is active in Scotland. Last 
winter Professor Masson delivered a course of lec- 
tures in Edinburgh, on English Literature, to 
ladies, whose ages ranged from about twenty-two 
to thirty-five. Out of a class of two hundred and 
sixty-five, there were ninety-four who obtained 


“certificates for written essays and answers at an 


examination. A similar course was delivered at 
Glasgow; and. this year three courses, of forty 
lectures each, are going on in Edinburgh : one by 
Professor Masson, on English Literature; an- 
other by Professor Fraser, on Logic and Mental 
Philosophy ; and the third on Experimental Phy- 
sics, by Professor Tait. From such cultivation, 
what a harvest of happy results may be reason 
ably anticipated !——A second suspension bridge 
over the river Niagara will shortly be open to the 
public. It spans the river just below the Ameri- 
can Fall and Clifton House, the distance being 
1,264 feet 4 inches. The two cables, each con- 
sisting of seven wire-ropes, are 1,900 feet in length, 
and 2 1-2inches in diameter. This new bridge 
exceeds in length that three miles below the Falls 
by 464 feet.——The greatest range in artillery 
firing in England, is just announced as having 
been obtained by Whitworth’s nine-inch muzzle- 
loader gun of 14 tons, firing a shot of 250 lbs. with 
acharge of 50 lbs. The range was 10,300 yards. 
— —A French District-Attorney, who conducted 
one of the recent Press prosecutions in France, 
exhibited a knowledge of American ways, for 
which he deserves to be complimented. After 
having descanted at length upon the calmness 
and gravity which should be brought to political 
discussion and the conduct of political affairs, he 
remarked that the French people, in these things, 
ought to imitate the example of the Americans, 
who “prepared themselves for their elections by 
three days of fasting!” The attorney probably 
once lived in Mackerelville or the Five Points. 
—The Naples and Florence Observer states 
that, “Mr. Hiram Powers, the American sculptor 
in Florence, has a delihquent’s shelf in his studio, 
on which three busts, bearing the names of Mr. J. 
F. Penniman, Mis. J. F. Penniman, and Mrs. 
Mary Wells, are marked unpaid.”——Japanese 
“Tommy,” who attracted so much attention in 
this country, has been killed. He was shot 
through the breast and leg, buit died fighting for 
his chief, true to the Tokugawa clan, “Tommy” 
was a brave little fellow, and won several promo- 
tions, some from his own merit, and some through 
the influence of the American Minister, for whom, 
at one time, he was interpreter. 





Genera Kruratrics, last fall, undertook to 
fight General Butler in his own district, but with 
poor success. General Butler returned a largo 
Roland for a small Oliver, by causing the sup- 
pression of the mission to Chile, where General 
Kilpatrick is supposed to be, exercising high 
diplomatic fanctions. This has brought out a very 
querulous letter from the latter, in which he per- 
ceptibly winces, and in which he makes some won- 
derful blunders, even for a “‘ raider.” Hesays that 
on receiving the news of Lincoln’s assassination, 
“the Te Deum was sung in all the cathedrals of 
Chile!” A correspondent of a daily paper says 
that if any such thing was done, ‘‘it was in exe- 


-crable taste.” We shouldsay so, particularly as 


the Te Deumis a song of joy and praise! Gene- 
ral Grant will probably keep “raiders” out of 
diplomacy, unless they get reasonably educated 
men to write their letters. 





Tene are few things more amusing or pathetio 
than some of the advertisements that appear in 
English “Family Papers,” under the head of 
“Exchanges.” For instance: 

“TI bave a double-barreled gun, silver-mounted, and 
in excellent order. I want in exchange @ double per- 
embulator.” 
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Could the sporteman sacrifice himself and his 
bachelor pleasures with more pathetic and com- 
plete self-renunciation to the proud father of a 
dual offspring? And what are we to think of the 
unfeeling wretch that would indite and print the 
following : 

“What will eny one offer for a small white terrier, 
swalue 303.2? Sho is very atlectionate and plucky, an 

a pet, about one year old, and over distemper. 

, amber or coral beads preferred in exchange.’’ 
As it is clear that large amber and coral beads 
could not supply the place of “ quite a pet” to 
any faithful mind, we might, perhaps, fairly de- 
nounce the vanity of heart which would sacrifice 
an affection for a necklace, Think next of what 
is implied in the following advertisement, which 
might well excite in’ even another than a poet 
“thoughts that do almost lie too deep for tears” : 

“ Currs.—Wanted, three new embroidered sets of 
gemall linen cuffs, for twelve highty approved private 
wecipes for puddings and cakes.—3,067.’’ 
‘The worthy woman who sent that to the Zz- 
change clearly had no money to buy with—she 
bethought herself, poor thing! of the possibility 
of coining her culinary knowledge into a very 
humble form of greenbacks—and we should be dis- 
posed to say that the invention of pudding recipes 
as a sort of extemporized coin must have given 
that good woman quite a delightful sense of inge- 
nuity; and yet how little she could have had to 
do, to be impelled by her craving for ‘‘ three new 
embroidered sets of small linen cufis” te exer- 
cise it! 





Mr. Reverpy Jonnson has been at it again— 
this time in response to the “‘ Workingmen of 
South London—represented by Rev. Newman 
Hall, D.D., and Messrs. Locke and Arthur, both 
M.P.’s. Mr. Johnson said, among other things: 

“JT would ask you, after this meeting is over, to ask 
‘yourselves, what is the difference between myself and 
an Englishman? I am unable to distinguish the slight- 
est difference between any Englishman I have met and 
myself.” 

Well, we don’t think there is much difference 
between Mr. Johnson and an Englishman ; but we 
beg to remind him that there is a vast difference 
between ap American and an Englishman, 








“FLEUR DE THE.” 


Tux sensation of the present week in the 
musical and theatrical world, will be unquestionably 
Lecocq’s Opera Bouffe, ‘‘ Fleur de The,’’ which has been 
promised by Mr. Grau for a length of time—ever since 
he first introduced the New York public to “Genevieve 
de Brabant *’—and which is placed upon the stage with 
a eplendor and richness of mise en scéne that is probably 
unrivaled, even with all our ories of its pred 
sor thick upon us. 

Of course it would be impossible for us to speak so 
confidently of this at present if we had not attended 
one of its last rehearsals, as its production has, in aly 
probability, taken place as we are going to press. But 
we predict for it afar greater than attended 
Herve’s ~L’d£il Crevé,” and believe that it deserves 
it musically, as thoroughly as it does, by the admirable 
manner ip which the scene-painter and stage-costumer 
have contributed to its periection of detail. The music 
is capital in its way, popular indeed to the last degree, 
and will undoubtedly be played, hummed, end whistled, 
before the month is out, in every boudoir, and upon 
every sidewalk of Opera-Bouffe-loving New York. As 
for the morality of the words to which it is married, 
that is purely another question. Candidly, however, 
we conceive that if the musically-moral stomach of our 
city could so decently and quietly swallow “‘ Genevieve 
de Brabant,” that “ Fleur de The”’’ can scarcely inter- 
fere with its digestive capability. The translator of the 
libretto, Mr. G. Bailey, may also be complimented upon 
having done his work as decorously as possible, while 
he supplies the lover of Opera Bouffe, whose French is 
not of a very high order, with a correct and by no 
means too indelicate translation. We ought also not 
to forget the good taste and talent which Mr. Stoepel 
displays in conducting his orchestra, Indeed, all 
things considered, we may frankly say that had Italian 
Opera been as thoroughly and careiully represented 
and placed upon the stage as the French Opera Bouffe 
has been by Mr. Grau, it would probably not have been 
replaced by an indisputably lower order of Art with so 
much larger a success. @ advice ot the greatest 
Flemish painter, of sacred and histurical subjects to 
one of bis pupiie’, should be remembered by our musi- 
cal caterers—*“ if you cannot paint a head well, try an 
earthen pot.” We, ourselves, candidly prefer the good 
earthen pot (o the miserable head. In like manner we 

pa’ with the public who relish Opera Bouffe 
with a good orchestra, a capital and good-looking cho- 
rus, sp) scenery and magnificent costume, to 
the Grand Opera when denuded of tiese attractions, 
even if it is an inferior class of music, and, although the 

ers may not as vocal artiste assert their equality 
with the few great names we bave, from time to time, 
thanked Heaven for sending us in the last as spice 
and plum to flavor the flour and water with wh it 
was mixed, preparatory for its public baking. 

In the meantime, we ought not to omit stating that 
Mr. Jobn Owens has been repeating bis former 
triumphs, and even iomemng them, at the Broadway 
Theatre, as Joshua Butlerby aud Solon Shingle— 

Nor, that the Florences replace the Lydia Thomp- 
son Burlesque Troupe at Wood’s Museum in “The 
Feld ot the Cloth of Gold.” 

While the last-named Troupe appears at Niblo’s Gar- 
den in “The Forty Thieves” — 

Risley’s Japanese Combination have been the 
*‘etars”’ at Tammany. 

Mr. Buchanan and daughter this week have appeared 
at the New York Theatre—we trust with that success 
which the American tragedian so ric’ deserves. 

The new theatre of Mr. Booth will be opened to the 
public, immediateiy after this paper has appeared. 

And last, not least, Mr. Lester Waliack produces at 
his own theatre “Much Ado About Nothing,” ina 
manner which will demand from us a more elaborate 
notice in the coming week. Suffice it, that from what 
we have heard of the thorough and artistic manner 
in which it was to have been placed upon the stage, we 
anticipate for it a run until the close of the season, 














ART GOSSIP, 


Mr. Byron M. Picxert is putting the fin- 
ishing touches to a very charming idealization, in mar- 
ble, of that favorite flower of nursery legend, “Little 
Red Ridinghood.” It is in what might be celled allo 
relievo, but in relief so prominent that it présents the 
appearance of a statuette. The pose of the ghild’s head 
is very easy and natural, and the whole position js 
marked by simplicity and bresdtb. 

A life-size “Cinderella,” in plaster, i 
seen in Mr. Pickeit’s studio, 596 Broa 





ay. 


draped, and full of innocent, girlish expression. ff 
executed in marble, this statue would be a choice ac 
Se eas ae 
of art, 


The plaster bist of Bishop Hopkins, from the hand 
of the same sculptor, and now on exhibition at the 
Academy of Design, is much admired for its force and 
truthfulness of character; and, in contrast #ith this, is 
the marble bust of a child now to be seen in Mr. 
Pickett’s studio—a work etquisite for delicacy of fin- 
ish and life-like expression. 

The second winter exhibition of the American Society 
of Painters in Water-Colors is now open, in the corri- 
dor and east room of the Academy of Design. Taken 
altogether, the display is a very creditable one, and we 
are glad to discern in it an encouraging improvement 
over the exhibition of last winter. 

Among the water-color contributions to this exhibi- 
tion, those of Mr, 8. Colman are conspicuous for their 
vigor and careful finish, ‘‘ Corpus Christi Day, Seville— 
“The Giralda,” 540, conveys, not only the architec- 
ture, but the atmosphere of an old Spanish city, 
with its multitudes of picturesque character and po 
cession D. 

The * Gipsy F " 663, of Mrs. Murray, contains 
passages that would make charming pictures in them- 
selves. In the central figure, that of the blacksmith, 
weakness of drawing is perceptible, but there is a won- 
derful realization of life and vivacity in the group of 
which the swarthy girl, with the tambourine is prin- 
cipal figure. 

“Summer on the Wappinger Creek,” 578, by Mr. 
F. Rondel, is a pleasant, fresh little picture of foliage 
at its greenest, with s glimpse through trees of a sug- 
gestive bit of landscape beyond. Mr. Rondel has lived 
much at one ofthe most picturesque points on the 
Hudson river, from the neighborhood of which he has 
gleaned a vast amount of material for varied and char- 
acteristic landscape. 

A capital study of trees, both for form and color, is 
“On the Bouquet River, at Elizabethtown,” 620, by 
Mr. G. H. Smillie, who has hitherto been well-known 
for his contributions in oil to the Academy exhibitions. 

** By the Well,” from the pencil of Mr. Harry Fenn, 
is a small picture of cold and clear tone, wrought up 
to a high degree of finish in all its details. There is « 
certain degree of bardness, however, in Mr. Fenn’s 
productions in water-colors that reminds one of the 
photograph. The sharpness with which forms are de- 

ed is excessive, though one cannot but admire the 
deft manipulation for which the artist is distinguished. 

A picture of ‘Old Houses in Chatham Street,” 558, 
by Mr. J. M. Falconer, is very clever in its way. The 
drifting, driving snow is represented with much force, 
and a really picturesque scene has been evoked by the 
artist out of slight materials. 








AFFAIRS IN ALASEA. 
BY EDWARD G. FAST. 
m1. 


Tue extent and importance of the fur trade in 
Alaska is generally over-estimated. Almost all 
the reports which have been circulated on the 
subject, since the United States took possession, 
are far in advance of the reality, and are mostly 
intended to deceive the public. To judge from 
them, one would be led to believe that the produc- 
tion of far is something approaching the fabu- 
lous, ard more than sufficient to compensate the 
United States for the purchase-money. Nay, one 
report, which, from its originating with an em- 
ployé of the Treasury Department, must natu- 
Pally receive a certain degree of authenticity, 
seeks to convince us that Alaska for itse 
even by the seai-fisheries alone. Mr. Wm. Sumner 
Dodge, special agent of the Treasury Department, 
speaks thus in his pamphlet on Alaska : 

“The seal is a valuable animal, and if preper 
regulations are established by Congress, and en- 
forced, this branch of fishery will alone, in a few 
years, repay the Government for the money ex- 
pended in the purchase of the territory.” 

How unblushingly exaggerated is this state- 
ment must be evident to every person who has 
glanced at Charles Sumner’s ech on Alaska, 
against which certainly it will not be objected that 
it has put too high an estimate on the resources 
of Alaska. According to that, the receipts of the 
Russian-American Fur Company, from the sale of 
furs, for the period from 1850 to 1859 inclusive, 
amounted to 1,709,149 silver roubles, and of this 
sum, hardly more than a third—about 600,000 sil- 
ver roubles—ever have been received from the 
sale of seal furs. How much the obtaining, pre- 
paring and shipping of these seal cost, can, 
of course, not determined, but let us estimate 
these expenses at the lowest, say at a fifth of the 
proceeds (120,000 silver roubles), and there re- 
mains as net profit 480,000 silver roubles. The 
Russian-American Fur Company had, therefore 
from the seal fisheries an average annual profit 
of 48,000 silver roubles, 7. ¢., $48,000 in American 
currency. 

How, in view of these facts, Mr. Sumner Dodge 
can assure us that the seal fisheries in Alaska will 
in a few years bring home again the sum ex- 
pended in the purchase of the territory (ten mil- 
_ dollars in greenbacks) remains a perfect 

a. 

is official presents three plans, which, ac- 
oes ed him, are adapted to the realizing of 

se. 
" p The granting of a royalty to some well- 
established and respectable company—with ex- 
clusive privileges for a certain term of years, upon 
the payment of a certain specific sum—say fifty 
cents for each seal killed—under well-defined con- 
ditions, specifying the manner and the maximum 
of the killing. 2. General competition among all 
classes of traders and fishermen in this direction, 
under such regulations as Congress or the proper 
department may impose. 3. The confinement of 
the entire seal-killing to the natives of the islands, 
1mitting the traders to operate outside, either 
Piring the natives under contract, or purchasing 

from them.” 

The third plan is very warmly recommended by 
Mr. Dodge. He calls it “the simplest and most 
efficacious mode of protection of tne seal.” And 
yet it is the third plan which is least adapted to 
gain the end proposed: this is piainly the case. 
The idea of giving up the entire interest of the 
seal fishery into the hands of the natives, who, 
hitherto, were nothing more or less than the 
slaves and blind tools of the Russians, at whose 
bidding they would willingly have slain every seal, 
whether old or young, male or female, even unto 
the last one—to leave the protection of the seals 
to their discretion, is indeed a monstrous idea. 
But even admitting the natives were really guided 
by a kind of instinctive discretion, who could pre- 
vent them from fixing their prices as high as they 
liked, from lending their services only to the 
highest bidder, or from playing all those great 
and small tricks which are the distinguishing 
characteristics of every monopoly? And thai 
would be a monopoly unequaled for its freedom 
and absence of ail checks; and even if—as re- 
ported—the islands of St. Paul and St. George 
are already completely occupied by the employés 
of the firm of Hutchinson, Koh! & Co.—the poor 
natives thus only changing masters—a difference 
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plan broached in th 
last number of this journal. 
According to the statements of Mr. Charles 
Sumner, the Russian-American Fur Company, 
during the years from 1850 to 


1859, received from 
the sale of furs the amount of 


sums) 
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1,709,149 silver 
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i American nation, the grops in- 
come of the fur trade will, in future, especially in 
the next few years, reach a much higher parte. 
But, the question of ex- 


qu ante Bye r 
pense to the income 
able as Ctcie. 

In the above-mentioned statement, the out- 
lay borne by the Russian-American Company 


as favor- 


during the same period is not 80 ified that 
one could glean therefrom the which 
represents the expenditure in the fur trade; 


assumed with some de- 
- of certainty that it cannot be otherwise 

an moderate. Labor was very cheap, and the 
Russian-American Company itself could deter- 
mine the price. In virtue of its privilege it was 
secured against competition—the natives on the 
Aleutian Isles, on the islands of Kodiak, St. Paul, 
and 8t. George, and on the southern and western 
coast of the peninsula of Alaska, were completely 
cut off from communication with the traders, and 
dependent for their support on the Company ; 
the natives on the other islands, as well as on the 
mainland, found but seldom opportunity, and 
then only by smuggling, of disposing of their 
stock of furs to traders, and the anent 
eratives in tho factories were either natives or 
soldiers. 

Under such circumstances, the could 
not be other than extraordinarily low, and we 
need not wonder when we hear that, for in- 
stance, for a marten-skin two roubles (not silver) 
were paid, i.e., 40 cents, and 4 fully a seal- 
skin cost the Company only one rouble (20 cents). 
Added to this, the Company had the advan 
of not needing to pay in money, but in commodi- 
ties, such as sugar, tea, flour, etc. Besides, what 
should the poor natives do with the money for 
which they had no use? Moreover, there was no 
other money but leather money, and if they some- 
times took this, they did so in order to buy, as oc- 
casion might demand, goods from the Company, 
Coin there was none, and only with the occupa- 
tion of the country by the United States did the 
leather money disappear from circulation and 
American silver become the only money current. 

Natives engaged as day-laborers received for 
the day’s work a sum rarely exceeding 20 
cents, and the colonial soldiers who stood in the 
service of the Russian Company as permanent 
laborers oyed an addition to their military 
pay amounting to about $12 annually. ‘he 

of professional mechanics, such as car- 
—, cabinet-makers, smiths, turners, etc., 
was higher, varying according to skill, exceeding, 
however, rarely $50 Bd annum. Besides this pay 
inready money (leather coin), all laborers received 


rati consisting of warm soup twice a day, and 
every third day Pa large loaf 4¢ ecsmen eyes hey 
and daily one allowance of rum.” ‘The soup was 
rved, com: of a peculiar combination of 
eterogeneous, undistinguishable substances from 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, its predom- 
inating taste betraying fish as the main element. 
At all events, this soup was nutritious, for the con- 
sumers thereof throve well ; yet it did not seem to 
enjoy particular favor among them. 

The merit of invention of this remarkable sou 
is due to St. Petersburg, and being coodummended 
as a substantial and very cheap article of tood, the 
Directors of the Russian-American Company, five 
years ago, lost no time in sending a whole ship-load 
of this condensed or preserved soup to their Ameri- 
can colonies. Since that time the laborers were 
fed with that compound without any interruption, 
and yet on their arrival the Americans found on 
hand a supply which would have sufficed for ten 
years longer. 

The distribution of rum rations took place 
every morning at eleven o'clock, and was an- 
nounced by the ringing of a bell. On hearing 
the signal, all the laborers left the factories, 
and the various places where they were en- 
gaged, and ran in double quick time to the 

eat storehouse near the harbor, where they 
‘ormed a double line, The liquor was contained in a 
oreer vessel, standing before the door, and was 
dealt out J means of a tin measure, containing 
a quarter of a pint. Each man was allowed, when 
his turn came, to dip out his own ration, but 
not quitting his place without having swal- 
lowed hisrum. Particular attention was paid to 
this, for it had frequently happened that y 
instead of consuming their rations immediately, 
accumulated them in bottles, either in order 
sell them, or in order to enjoy in due season, and 
in greater quantities, the refreshing luxury; we 
are even assured that laborers have been dis- 
covered in the act (object as above stated) of 
filling their bottles with their rations after the 
same had been taken into their mouths. May not 
this be ranked among Whisky Frauds? ‘The 
higher employés of the Company received their 
rum in monthly rations, and drew it at pleasure 
from the steres of the Company. But even five 
years ago they were subjected to restrictions which 
are not greatly different from those which were 
used against the common laborers, 

The employés received every month, besides 
their «: «ry, a number of tin checks, stipulated 
for by contract, which entitled the bearer to a 
glass of rum to be drunk at a bar erected for 
this p . The number of checks were in 
accordance with the rank of the receiver, and 
amounted to 80, 60, or 90 per month, respectively, 
for one, two, or three drinks per day, which had 
to be consumed at the bar, but could not be gath- 
ered into bottles. 

The salaries of the employés of the Russian- 
American Company amounted to very little, the 
Treasurer only receiving over $1,000. 

An officer of high grade, from the Imperial 
Navy, was appointed Governor, to hoid such 
tion for five years, and besides his balf-pay,* re- 
ceived a salary of $2,000, and 100 marten furs as 
a wey out of the stores of the Company. 

e Port-Captain, who was also an officer of the 
Imperial Navy, drew, in addition to his military 
haif-pay, a salary of $1,200 per annum. All the 
employés ived free lodgings and the required 
fuel, but/all the other necessaries of life they 


it must, however, 





* In Russia it is customary to appoint ali executive 
officers in marine companies from the Imperial Navy; 
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stores, no Russian eVer thought of buying else- 
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duction can easily be seen from the abeve account ; 
if we farther consider that the whole stock of the 
Russian-American Company was always bought 
by its own agents in European and Agia‘ic mar- 
kets, and “9 ~y to Alaska on board of ifsown 
vessels, and that these vessels were built by it- 
self, and that all the materials which were no pra 
duction of the country, all engines and tools which 
it could not manufacture, were purchased in the 
cheapest and most convenient markets, and that 
there were no custom-house restrictions, it be- 
comes clear that the advantages enjoyed by said 
Company could not have been more iavorabie. 

For us Americans the same advantages d= not 
exist. According to our laws, the natives are now 
freedmen, and may sell furs or render services to 
whom they — and for the price they choose to 
ask. No laLorers can now be bought for twenty 
cents, neither can they be fed on Spartan soup. 
Now, labor is dear, and so are all the means ne- 
cessary for the development of the few resources 
les pelea hte week alt provisions h 

1€ prices of the most ordin isions have 
gone & enormously, and pay a has been 
restricted by the establishment of a custom-house. 

To this must be added, that since the cession of 
Alaska to the United States, the Russian Govern- 
ment has inaugurated a policy with regard to our 
intercourse with Siberia which embarrasses 
greatly our Alaska commerce. 

Throuch establishment of a very high tariff our 
trade with the ports on the Amoor and the east- 
ern coasts has almost become entirely impossi- 
ble. It is beyond doubt that Russia fears the 
political consequences ee as from 
an intercourse of her Siberian jects and the 
citizens of our free Republic. 

As long as Russia had ssions in America 
it was im ible for her to exclude Siberia from 
the rest of the world. 

ska, then, was just as much a thorn in her 
side as it is now in ours; freed of Alaska, and the 
$7,(00,000 safely pocketed, it now closes the doors 
to Siberia right in our face, leaving us out in the 
cold ; it gives us plenty of time to meditate upon 
the beautful sentence of Mr. Charles Sumner, 
from Massachusetts, which reads : ‘* The treaty at- 
tests and assu) es the amity of Russia; even 
doubt the value of these possessions, the ba 


sign a friendship. 

Enterprise in Interior Cities—George H. Ellis’s 
New Piano Establishment, Syracuse, New 
York. 


Ir would be an injustice to the enterprising 
merchants of our thriving cities of the interior to as- 
sume that they are behind the capitalists of the metro- 
polis in the march of iniprovement. The traveler is 
often surprised at the extent and magnificence of some 
of the palatial business establishments that have re- 
cently been erected in inland communities, 

We illustrate this week the new and elegant ware- 
room for the sale of Pianos, Melodeons, Parlor 
Organs, etc., recently established in Syracuse by Mr. 
George H. Ellis, one of the most enterprising and 
tasteful pic neers in the pianoforte business. Mr. Ellis, 
with ounsummate tact, has surrounded his business 
place with the elegant and luxurious adornments of & 
private house, and has, by that means, drawn around 
him all the refined and elegant people of Syracuse, and 
the adjacent places. His store is, of itself, a centre of 
attraction, and he has stocked it with Pianos and 
Organs of such wide-spread reputation and superior 
excellence, that it cannot fail to become the resort of 
all who are looking for first-class instruments, 

The wareroom is located on the principal street of 
Syracuse, acd its position for business purposes 14 
hardly be better. It is over one hundred feet . by 
thirty feet wile, and is lighted on three sides by 
seventeen windows, 

The walls are covered with exquisite designs, and 
richly painted in panels and borders. Biinds in keep- 
ing with leading color temper the ab-ndant light to a 
tone of subdued harmony. The floor is richly capeted, 
and the chandeliers and brackets are of the richest and 
most elegant desigus ; these two items alone cost over 
one thousand dollars. Couches and chairs, richly up- . 
holstered, with mirrors, statuary, and pictures, com- 
plete the oustly decorations of this most elegant estab- 
lishme't, It is certainly the modern pianoforte-room 
of the country. 

Mr. G. H. El'is opened his establishment on the 5th 
of December last, with a grand concert, for which the 
celebrated artists Mr. Alfred H. Pease and Signor A. 
Barili were engaged, besides other celebrated artists, 
The room w.s crowded by the élite of the beauty and 
fashion uf Syracuse, and opportunities were afforded 
for hearing the pianofortes as they would sound in the 
drawing-rooms. The Grand Pianos of Culenbery, & 
Vaupei are 1-ad‘'ng instruments of their class, being 
pow: riul, clesr-toned, and rich, melodious and brilliant 
jn quality uf sound. The touch is also fine, and its 
power of prolonging tone, or singing, is remarkable. 
Their Squares are also admirable instruments. The 
Pienos o! Barlow & Mathushek are also splendid instru- 
ments. ‘TMbeir little “ Colibri” Piano, scarcely half the 
size of an ordinary Square, with its deliciously pure, 
sweet, singing quality of tone, excited the highest ad- 
miration, apd was pronounced a positive wonder of 
mechanical skill. We have rarely heard such beautiful 
instruments. 

Mr. G. H. Ellis has secured the agency of these firms, 
Calenberg & Vaupel and Barlow & Mathushek, and 
there is Jittle doubt that their superior and recognized 
excellence, and hie energy and business tact, combined 
witn hie personal influence in the city, and through a 
wide section of the country, will build up an important 
and widely increasing business, and make Ellis’s Draw- 
ing-room Piano Depot the centre of the pianoforte trade 
for a hundred miies round Syracuse. Sach euterprise 
and energy, combined with intelligence and taste, 
deserve te mect with brilliant success. 
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The New Army Filter Van. 


The great difficulty which attends 
the movements of large bodies of sol- 
diers, especially in hot climates, is that 
of obtaining a sufficient quantity of 

drinking water. During the Abys- 
pe campaign, an American inven- 
tion, known as the tube wells, proved 
of untold service to the troops. A fur- 
ther step toward obviating, or at least 
relieving the difficulty, has just been 
taken in the construction of an army 
filter-van, designed particularly for ser- 
vice with the British army in India. 
This apparatus holds two hundred and 
fifty gallons of unfiltered water in a 
tank, enclosed in a wood casing, by 
which the water is kept cool in the hot- 
test weather. The water is drawn in 
through a suction-hose connecting with 
a cistern beneath the tank, through 
which the water passes to the filters. 
These are composed of a layer of sand, 
a body of ch 1, and another layer 
of sand, At the bottom of the well is a 
sediment-trap, in which the impurities 
settle, and whence they are drawn off 
by a cock at the bottom; in the same 
way, also, impurities are collected and 
drawn off from the filters. 


The Soulevards, Paris, om , 
New Year’s Day. 


On New Year’s Day, the boulevards 
of Paris present a scene which, al- 
though somewhat monotonous, is pecu- 
liar to the French capital. Hundreds 
of enclosed wooden stalls~all con- 
structed and painted after one model 
—line both pavements, and expose to 
the view of pedestrians every conceiv- 
able article that is likely to tempt 
money from the pocket. As no work 
whatever is done in Paris on New 
Year’s, workingmen, with their wives 
and tamilies, crowd the streets, elbow- 
ing the small shopkeeper, who, with all 
his belongings, takes his stroll along the 
boulevards, as do all the clerks and 
shopmen, all the idlers, all the old 
men and women, and all the beauty of 
the great city. The city of Paris erects 
these stalls every year, and lets them 
out ata rent of one franc a day, payable 
every evening. The fashion of thus 
ee 
the firet French Revolution, and 





A Street in the City of 
Pekin, 
The great street of the Chinese capi- 


tal, with all its Oriental characteristics, ‘© 
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of the Viceroy of Egypt with the Grand 
Cross of the Star of India, Cairo. 
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The Recent Eruption of Vesuvius. 
Another eruption of Vesuvius! It is but a short 
volcano 


compelled us to give it 
sttention. It might have been thonght that the 














and Stabim, a. p. 79, but they were, nev- 
ertheless, of a nature to cause serious 
anxiety in villages in the vicinity of 
the mountain. As may be seen in our 
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Paris. it was built three years ago by 
Count Basilewski, who gave the archi- 
tects and artists carte blanche to erect a 
palace worthy the city which is called 
the capital of the world. The palace is 
on the Avenue of the King of Rome, at 
the angle of Rue Pauquet. §ix doors 
open into the courtyard. These doors 
are flanked by two stone pillars, sup- 
porting figures, from the 
chisel of Bloche, representing the four 
quarters of the globe. The hotel, which 
is two stories high above the basement, 
is composed of three pavilions, the cen- 
tre one of which is fronted by a portico 
sustained by eight columns of compo- 
site order, these’ surmounted by the 
heraldic shield of Count Basilewski. 
The vestibule is all white marble. The 
furniture, of severe simplicity, was 
brought, it is said, from the Chateau 
de la Granha, near Madrid. It is sup- 
posed that the apartments to the left 
of the vestibule will be occupied by 
King Don Francois d’Assise. The 
apartments on the first story are re- 
served for the Queen, and the second 
story is intended for the household. In 
the other wing of the hotel, separated 
from the Queen’s chamber by the stair- 
way, are the apartments intended for 
the young Prince of the Asturias. This 
palace, no doubt, is not as fine as the 
Escurial, but nevertheless, it presents a 
habitation not unworthy the exiled 
Queen. 


Hon. George M. Curtis, Judge 
of the New York Marine Court. 
Jupez Curtis is the youngest 


of our city judiciary. He isa native of 
New England, was born in 1841, and is 


CENTRAL METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, DF< 
TROIT, MICHIGAN.—SEE PAGE 343. 
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therefore, about twénty-eight years of age. While still 
quite young he removed to this city, studied law, and 
was admitted to the Bar soon afer attaining his ma- 


jority. 
In 1663 he was elected to the Legislature of this State 
as Representative of the Fifth Ward of this city. After 


serving one term he returned to the practice of his |- 


prefession, and in 1865 was eppointed Ass'stant Cor- 
porsuon Attorney tor the city, which office be held 
about a year. In the fall of 1805 he was again elected 
to represent the same constituency in the Sute Legis- 
lature. While in the Assembly he served on the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, acommittee which is uniformly 
selected from the ablest lawyers in the House. During 
his legislative career he made some of the most elo- 
quent and effective speeches of the sess'on, espe- 
cially in defense of the eity sgainst encroachments by 
the dominant party in the State. 

Returning again to practice at the Bar, he attracted 
considerable notice from his fluent and vivorous ad- 
dresses to the jury in many important cases, particu- 
larly in the criminal courts. 

From an early age he took an active part in politics, 
and soon attained great popularity as one of the leading 
orators of the Democracy. 

Io 1867 the announcement of his candidacy for the 
nomination to the Bench of the Marine Court ga hered 
around him hosts of friends, principally among the 

politicians, and ai the Tammary Convention, 
in the ‘all of that year, he received ‘he nominat.on by 
acclamation. He was elected by a majori'y of forty-two 
thousand votes over his Republican competitor. 

The Marine Court is not, as its nume would indicate, 
@ court of exclusive maritime jurisdiction. It was es- 
tablisied originally for the benefit of seamen, to enable 
them to recover speedily their claims ag inst masters 
of vessels for wages. Its jurisdiction has be+n gradually 
extended to such an extent, that it is pow the popular 
civil court of the city, having cognizance of civil cases 
generally where the claim does not exceed five han- 
dred dolars, 

The course of Judge Curtis on the Bench has given 
very general satisfaction. In the periorm*nce of his 
duties, be is ‘‘short, sharp, and decisive,” which in 
these days ot “the law’s delay ” is in itself no incon- 
siderable merit, Although Daturally possessed of excel- 
lent powers of mind, exhibited in an unusual quick- 
ness of perception and readiness in seizing the point 
of the case, accompapied by a remarkable knowledge 
of human nature for one so young, yet it is the opinion 
of many of his friends that the proper fieid for the 
exercise of his talents would be the Bar rather ‘han the 
Bench. Indeed, it is questionable whether he does 
not himself feel oppressed by the feiters of judicial 
reticence, and would not prefer being before the Bench 
to being on it, Still, when time and experience shall 
have somewhat toned down the ambition and impul- 
siveness ot the youthful barrister, there can be no doabt 
but that he will be regarded by the profession and the 
community as sn able and reliable Judge. 








THE PICTURE OF THE WORLD. 


Ove morning of a summer’s day, 
Upon a painter’s easel lay 
The picture of a child at play; 
A form of laughing life and graca, 
And finished, all except the place 
Left empty for the untouched face, 
In nodding violets, half asleep, 
The dancing feet were ankle deep ; 
One rounded arm was heaping up 
With clover bloom and buttercup ; 
The other tossed a blossom high 
To lure a lowering butterfly. 

*Twas easy to. there, 
In that round frame of ripped hafr, 
The wanting face, all bright and fair. 


At night a musing poet came, 
And shuddering, wrote beneath its name. 





Mr. Volt, the Alchemist. 


Iam by profession a solicitor—I regret to say 
literally 80; my practice being almost entirely 
confined to “ soliciting” the settlement of long- 
standing debts, on behalf of clients whose less 
peremptory solicitations have proved ineffectual. 
Business of this nature took me to S.oppington, 
on the South North-Eastern Railway. I had a 
spare evening before me, and remembering that 
an old college chum of mine, Mark Stedburp, had 
married and settled down as a doctor somewhere 
in the neighborhood, I resolved to look him up. 

** You see that tall tower on the hill, right across 
the heath, three miie away? That’s Mr, Volt’s 
Tower at Firworth. Walk straight for the tower, 
and you can’t mistake, You'll find Mr. Stedburn’s 
a little further on.” 

It was a pleasant walk across the winter heath. 
The rain had fallen all day, but had ceased at sun- 
set, and the stars sparkled*as if the rain had 
washed them newly bright. 

Not far from the tower, I met Mark Stedburn, 
bustling along on foot at a great pace. I might 
have passed hiu without knowing who it was ; he 
had become so pale, and thin, and hollow-eyed ; 
but he recognized me immediately. 

“Look here, old boy,” he said, “ you will sup 
with me, and of course I will find you a bed; but 
I am off to see a patient a couple of miles away, 
and I can't say to half an hour how long I maybe. 
detained, I tell you what you shall do till J re- 





turn, Take my card, by way of introduction, and 
go in and see Mr. Volt at the tower there. 
He is always delighted to see visitors, and is a 
kind of man you won’t meet every day.” 

“But what is Mr. Volt ?” 

“What is he? Everything, almost. A great 
chemist for one thing. He professes to believe in 
alchemy. But go in and see him for yourself. I 
will meet you there as soon as I can.” 

And he shook hands, and went his way. 

Firworth I found on a great heathy hill, with 
two clumps of firs—the greater and the lesser 
clump. About these, traffic has worn a bald 
patch in the heather on the hill-top, and thrown 
up a cottage or two, which is Firworth. In the 
midst cf the lesser clump and in the centre of the 
rise, stands Mr. Volt’s tall brick tower, tapering 
toward the parapet, and surmounted by a high 
wooden observatory, whose top is about ninety 
feet from the ground. Built into the walls of the 
edifice are mystical devices in dark bricks. A 
sun-dial, marked with strange characters, stood 
out in the light before the door, when I first. saw 
it, with two enormous boles of gnarled dead trees 
on either side, taking grotesque in the 
evening light. When I pulled the heavy iron 
ring at the end of a chain hanging before the 
large oaken door, it seemed as if the clangor of 
the deep-toned bell would never cease. It died 
away in queer echoes, that seemed to wake again 
the topmost stories of the building above me. I 
could hear the sound wandering about the hollow 
tower until it reached the observatory, whence it 
floated out into the night. 

The door was opened by a man, who might 
have been of any age between forty and seventy. 
He was either an old young man, or a young old 
man. He carried an oil-lamp which he shaded 
with his hand. I saw that he had a quantity of 
matted gray hair and beard; that his face was 
kindly and intellectual, though full and sleek ; 
that his eyes, deep and brown and thoughtful, 
glowed with a strange dull lustre that made me 
suspect opium. His dress was disorderly, un- 
couth, and old-fashioned. 

Apologizing for my intrusion, I introdtced my- 
self as a friend of Mr. Stedburn’s, and presented 
Mark’s card. 

**T need no introduction,” said Mr: Volt, quietly. 
“Living here alone, I am always glad to see a 
feliow-student. You are a fellow-student, or you 
would not be here. Enter.” 

We passed some ous bare rooms 
fall of old sculpture, old pictures, old books, and 
philosophical instruments, heaped in piles with- 
out care or order, and covered with dust and cob- 
webs. Then he led me into a large laboratory, of 
which every part was crammed with botiles of 
chemicals, retorts, crucibles, papers, more old 
books and pictures, more strange instruments, 
and all kinds of learned litter. A small furnace 
was at one end of the room, and beside it a still. 

“You see the nature of my employment,” Mr. 
Volt began, when he had begged me to be seated 
in a tall old-fashioned chair. ‘‘ My time is occu- 
pied in chemical research. It is a wide ‘eld, sir, 
a wide field. It is true we seekers have found 
neither the philosopher’s stone, nor the elixir 
vite, nor the alcahest; but in seeking them 
through speculative chemistry, we have found 
the secrets of steam, gas, electricity, Ibis good 
still to keep before us the three old aims of al- 
chemists ; the more so, I think, if they never be 
attained, since they stimulate search. When we 
give up dreaming of wonders yet unrealized, we 
shall give up seeking.” 

“Am I to suppose,” I said, “that you have 
yourself contributed an important discovery to 
science ?” 

“I don’t know. I can scarcely tell,” replied Mr. 
Volt, hesitating. ‘‘I fear it is in advance of the 

” 


The eyes of the old man assumed a singular 
look of fullness, and the pupils became dilated. 

** You will probably be skeptical when I tell you 
that I have discovered a certain solvent by which 
4o resolve the being we call map, at will, into his 
primitive elements of body and spirit: allowing 
the spirit by itself to travel over the universe, free 
from the gross trammels of the fleshly element.” 

“You do not mean to imply that you can go out 
of body at pleasure?” I asked, doubtful bf Mr- 
Volt’s sanity. 

“I do mean né less, and probably more,” he 
replied, with composure. 

** Surely it is more easy to go out of your mind,” 
I observed. 

** A jest is but a poor answer toa fact proved by 
experience. Still I will accept your very retort as 
an evidence how plausible my position really is. 
If it be so easy as you suppose for a man to go 
out of his mind (which, to me, involves a contra- 
diction of terms, since I hold the mind to be the 
man himeelf), it surely must be less difficult to 
suppose he can go out of his body; which, I take 
it, is but the external idea of the man. For my 
own part, I have been a great traveler, although my 
external idea has not left Firworth for many years- 
I explored Central Africa long before Livingstone. 
I am familiar wich the whole tract of Abyssinia, 
and have investigated all the territory of Japan. 
Dreams, you say? The publishers say the same. 
Although I have written volumes on the subject 
of my travels, no one will print them, simply on 
the ground that I was not foolish enough to 
waste time and endanger my life on the long sea 
voyages, when I could travel quicker without. 

**I made the first step in my grand discovery,” 
Mr. Volt went on, and I saw that argument was 
out of the question, “accidentally. Your friend, 
Mark Stedburn, who occasionally practices chem- 
istry with me, was, at my suggestion, combining 
olefiant gas and iodine in a peculiar manner over 
the furnace, to produce « vapor of iodic ether at 
a high temperature, with which to experiment. 
When heated to three hundred and eighty de- 
grees, fumes of a pale violet color, and of a pene- 
trating ethereal odor, rose from the crucible, dis- 

themselves in wreathing clouds about the 








room, I remembered ag this moment having 


made a very important omission in the directions 
I had given him, but feared to speak, as the opera- 
tion on which he was engaged was of so delicate 
and absorbing a nature, that to disturb him even 
by a word, would have involved his going through 
the whole process again. At the time I wished 
very strongly that he would take a certain book 
from a shelf beside him, and refer to section two 
hundred and seventeen, where he would find the 
omitted direction. His back was toward me at 
the moment, but I saw him reach down the book 
and refer to the place. When he had completed 
the experiment successfully, I inquired what had 
led him to take down that book? His reply was 
*I felt you had told me to do so.’ Reflection con- 
vinced me that I had unknowingly projected my 
mind upon his ; and I had reason to believe that 
the pale violet vapor had rendered this easier of 
accomplishment than under ordinary circum- 
stances. I then commenced a series of experi- 
ments with a view to ascertain how far it would 
be possible to carry out this principle of the pro- 
jection of mind. I find it is first of all needful so 
to refine the body, by a course of low vegetable 
diet, succeeded by a day’s fasting, that the spirit 
shall withdraw itself from its outposts and be- 
come gradually detached from the external idea, 
every part of which must be brought into abject 
subjugation to the will. Then, after inhaling the 
pale violet vapor for fifteen minutes, I take a small 
quantity of confection from this box, and, remain- 
ing in the heated fumes of the vapor, can distill 
the spirit from my body in a pure essence, as 
easily as we distill the spirit from any other earthly 
body. I thus obtain pure concentrated mind. In 
this state I can either travel—not involuntarily as 
in dreams, but consciously and under the direc- 
tion of my own will—or I can project my mind on 
that of another person, and live in him and direct 
him for the time being, while my own body ap- 
pears to * 

“May I ask of what this confection consists ?” 
I said, very skeptically indeed, Mr. Volt placed 
in my hand a small tortoise-shell box, containing 
a dull greenish paste. 

“That is the true ‘hatchis,’” he explained ; 
** it is made of many ingredients, but Indian hemp, 
and a peculiarly volatile preparation of dpium, 
are two of its active principles.” 

** And the vapor ?” 

‘No; that is my secret. But,” he continued, 
dropping his voice almost to a whisper, ‘‘ I medi- 
tate a still greater experiment in the projection of 
mind than any I have hitherto attempted. I pro- 
pose for Mark Stedburn and myself to perform 
the operation simultaneously ; each to project his 
mind upon that of the other, and not to rest until 
we have literally exchanged ideas—I mean out- 
ward ideas—bodies.” 

“Has Mr. Stedburn consented to make the 
attempt?” I inquired. 

“He has. And we intend to try it very soon. 
I do not, however, conceal from myself that the 
experiment is fraught with some risk, since we 
have largely to increase the dose of hatchis. 
Now, haying no near relations of any kind, I 
have resolved to execute a document, leaving my 
whole property to Mark Stedburn, before we begin 
the experiment, And to prevent any difficulty, in 
the event of my decease, arising from ignorant 
persons who might stupidly attribute it to suicide 
(for it might look like it), I intend to execute an 
unconditional deed of gift, instead of a will. If 
you would act as trustee of this deed I should feel 
obliged.” 

Just then the great bell rang, and Mark came 
in: to my infinite relief. 

“ Well,” he said, “has Mr. Volt told you of his 
grand discovery ?” 

** Oh, yes,” I returned. 

** What do you think of it ?” 

**I don’t know what to think,” I replied, rais- 
ing my eyebrows to imply that I didn’t know what 
to say about it in Mr. Volt’s presence. 

“You see,” said Mark to Mr. Volt, “our 
friend’s mind cannot quite grasp a new ani pow- 
erful truth all at once. When he has tested it by 
experience, he will be wiser.” 

** No doubt,” he assented. 

Was Marka believer, too? And were they both 
mad? As I looked at the two men together— Mr. 
Volt, plump and full-faced ; Mark, thin and pale— 
it occurred to me that by deluding him into 
dreamy and speculative studies, Mr. Volt had 
sucked the life and health out of my friend as if 
he had been a vampire. 

“This is the hatchis,” said Mark, bringing 
me the box again. “ Shall he try it, Mr. Volt ?” 

“ Yes, if he will; though its effect, alone, with- 
out previous preparation of the body and without 
the violet vapor, can only be feeble.” 

I deprecated any trial of the sort. 

“Try it,” Mark insisted ; “I give you my word 
as a medical man, andas your friend, that I have 
taken it myself, and that you shall feel no ill- 
effects from it. I promise that you shall not 
remain more than ten minutes under its influ- 
ence. Take the dose Mr. Volt will give you. It 
is now ten minutes to nine. You shall leave the 
tower with me at nine punctually.” 

I consented. Mr. Volt brought a tiny thin 

and with it took out a portion of the 
hatchis, about as big asa hazel nut. 

“Now,” said he, “during the time you are 
under the influence of this paste, you will have 
certain experiences. Decide whether they shall 
be real or ideal. Real, in the sense of a succession 
of persistently coberent ideas independent of 
your own will (for I think I can so far project my 
mind upon yours as to insure that), or ideal, 
in the sense of a succession of ideas directed by 
your own will.” 

I replied that, as I could at any time obtain a 
succession of ideas directed by my own will, I 
would elect a succession of ideas produced by 
his will. 

Having seated me on the sofa, he gave me the 
spoonful of hatchis, looking steadily into my eyes 
as he did so. 





I felt that his eyes hurt me somewhere in my 





head—I can’t tell where—and looking at his legs; 
I saw them grow large, and long, and zigzaggy, 
till they flashed away up in the ceiling, and I felt 
a kind of vail-like misty rain let down before 
eyes. I seemed to grow up out of this vail, or 
through it, and to gaze on the pure blue night 
sky and the sparkling stars, until quickly 1 was 
near them, They loomed, shining, on me, as huge § 
tull-orbed planets, and I could hear the whirr and 
rush they made, as they wheeled past me round 
their awful orbits until they grew distant and 
small, and faded into twinkling stars again. 
Then, looking down, I saw the earth spread out 
like a dark curtain beneath me, and I heard it 
yield two great notes like the notes of a huge or- 
gan; one, harsh and discordant from the cities 
that blazed up, a mass of flame and lurid smoke 
into the peaceful sky—the cry of trouble and un- 
rest ; the other, like the quiet murmur of the for- 
est in the night winds. These two went up to- 
gether to the stars and blended into music. Then 
I felt a cramping sensation and became op- 
pressed, and, gradually recovering, found myself 
with Mr. Volt and Mark. I went home with Mark, 
and supped, and I went to bed and slept it off, 
and next morning returned to London, and fell 
into my humdrum life again. 

I cannot tell how long afterward it may have 
been, but as nearly as I can calculate it must have 
been at least two months, when I received a let- 
ter from Mark, announcing the death of Mr, Volt. 
The letter stated that, in attemptiug to carry out 
their intention of effecting a change of bodies, 
his eccentric friend had unfortunately made a mis- 
take in his dose, which had proved fatal. 

I went down to Firworth immediately. The 
first thing that struck me was the alteration in 
Mark’s appearance. He had become unaccount- 
ably plump and sleek, and seemed wonderfully to 
have improved in health during the past few 
weeks, Another thing occurred to me as odd, 
and this gave me pain. Mark appeared strangely 
anxious to convince me that Mr. Volt was really 
dead, and not in a long trance produced by 
“hatchis.” Notwithstanding my repugnance, he 
insisted on taking me to see his friend’s body, 
that I might be assured of the fact. There could 
be no doubt whatever that Mr. Volt was dead, 
nor was there any doubt of the fact that he had 
not come to his death by an overdose of the 
* hatchis,” for the body gave out a most powerful 
and unmistakable odor of opium. Now, it being 
the character of that drug to dissipate itself im- 
mediately in the system, even when taken to the 
extent of an ordinary poisoning dose, so thor- 
oughly that it is next to impossible to determine 
its presence by the nicest tests, it was quite clear 
to me, from being able so readily to perceive the 
smell, that Mr. Volt had died of an enormous 
overdose of opium. As he had been a good 
chemist, it was hardly reasonable to suppose that 
he could have taken such a dose ignorantly, if in. 
his senses. It remained, therefore, either that 
Mr, Volt must have committed suicide, sanely, 
or in a fit of insanity, or that the opium must 
have been intentionally administered to him by 
another person. When I reflected upon Mark’s 
anxiety to prove that Mr. Volt was dead, and 
upon his interest in his death, and when I con- 
sidered, besides, how singularly Mark was altered 
in his ways and modes of thought, as well as in 
his bodily appearance, for a moment I had suspi- 
cions of him. His account, however, was as fol- 
lows: That, under the influence of the vapor, Mr. 
Volt had taken by mistake the same quantity of 
opium confection that he had meant to take of the 
green paste, while Mark, conscious of the mis- 
take, yet being himself under the influence of 
“hatchis” at the time, was unable to reeover 
himself soon enough to prevent the error, or to 
use remedial agents to save his friend’s life. At 
the inquest Mark, nevertheless, suppressed all 
mention of the attempted experiment, and, on 
his deposition that the deceased had been in the 
habit of consuming large quantities of narcotics, 
a verdict was returned to the effect that Mr, Volt 
came to his death through taking an overdose of 
opium in a fit of temporary insanity. The gen- 
eral opinion expressed by the rustic jury, on dis- 
missal, was this: 

“They always know’d old Volt were certain to 
pison hisself accidentally some day, and now he 
had been and gone and done it sure enough, and 
no mistake.” 

One afternoon, shortly after the funeral, to 
while away the time while Mark went to visit the 
same distant patient as before, I thought I would 
go over the tower and look into some of Mr. Volt’s 
curious lumber. I obtained the key from Mrs. 
Stedburn, and, letting myself in at the great 
heavy oak door, made my way to the laboratory. 
Nothing seemed to have been disturbed since -Mr. 
Volt’s decease. The place was in its wonted lit- 
ter. Books, manuscripts, diagrams, instruments 
bottles, retorts, crucibles, were lying about as o 
yore. Taking down a large manuscript tome 
from one of the shelves, and finding it to consist 
of gome of Mr. Volt’s dream-travels in Northern 
Asia, 1 blew off the dust, and having banged the 
covers together to beat out some of the fine pun- 
gent mildew from inside, began reading. I had 
finished the first chapter, when I heard my name 
called in a tone of entreaty, 

* Tom |” e 

I looked round, but could see no one, Prem 
ently the call was repeated still more plaintively. 

i Tom 1” 

There was no mistake about it, and it was 
Mark Stedburn’s voice. 

“Tom, I say!” 

The voice seemed to come from the other side 
of the laboratory. I coucluded that Mark was in 
ye grounds calling from outside one of the win- 

ows. 

“Where are you?” I halloed, going over toa 
window to look out. 

“ Here,” said the voice, faintly, apparently from 
within the room. 

It seemed to come from one of the shelves close 
by me, but high up, I took the light ladder that 
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belonged to the laboratory, and began to examine 
these nda one after another: determined to 
see into this delusion, for I thought it nothing 
‘else. There were, on the shelves, books and bot- 
tles and papers—papers and bottles and books— 
in endless numbers, and all covered with dust. As 
I ran my eye along them, I observed one very 
small phial, less dusty than the rest, with a label 
on it in small characters, apparently written more 
recently than the labels on the other bottles, for 
the ink on this was not discolored by time as they 
were, I read thus: 

: MARK STEDBURN. 

: Bottled Feb. 4, 1857. 

The date was that of Mr. Volt’s death. I was 
about to take the phial into my hands to examine 
it more closely, when a voice, that appeared to 
come from the inside of the bottle, said : 

“‘ Take me down very gently. Don’t shake me, 
Tom, whatever youdo, This is J/” 

It was Mark Stedburn’s voice. 

o You ?’ 

“Yes, this is the pure Essence of Mind, which 
that rascal, old Volt, has distilled out of my body 
in a volatile spirit. Fool that I was to let him try, 
but I never believed he could doit. This is J, 
Tom—in a fluid state!” 

1 lifted him down carefully and placed him be- 
fore me on the laboratory table. The bottle con- 
tained a thin, colorless liquid, which I judged to 
be very subtle and highly rectified, because its 
surface was perfectly level, and not concave in 
the slightest degree—as would be the case with 
the strongest known spirit. In so confined an 
area it would rise slightly at the sides of the glass, 
from attraction. This did not, 

I took out the cork to try how he would smell, 

“Don’t, Tom, don’t; it’s so cold,” he cried, 
piteously ; “cork me, there’s a dear friend—cork 
me quickly, or I shall evaporate, goodness knows 
where.” 

“Mark,” I said, severely, having complied with 
his request, “you are an impostor. You are a 
phantasm of the brain, or of the stomach. You 
either represent the ill effects of that bit of 
*hatchis’ I was foolish enough to take two months 
ago, or you are the ill-digested dinner I took to- 
day with you and your wife.” 

**T’'m no impostor, Tom,” he answered. ‘I’m 
an unfortunate reality. I’m persistent and cohe- 
rent, and independent of your will. And I’ve been 
a most unfortunate reality without the ghost of 
an external idea ever since Volt served me this 
scurvy trick. You didn’t dine with me to-day, 
Tom. I don’t appreciate dinners in my fluid 
state. You dined with Volt and my wife.” 

“Nonsense, Mark, Volt is dead, and you and 
J buried him.” 

“Tom, you don’t understand. Will you prom- 
ise to listen, and not interrupt me any more? 
I waut to lay my case before you for a legal 
opinion ?” 

Having rubbed my eyes, pinched myself, and 
trod on a most painful bunion which I keep for 
euch emergencies, to prove I was not dreaming, 
I consented to listen to the bottle; which pro- 
ceeded to deliver itself of this painful narrative. 

“You are aware that Mr. Volt and I meditated 
making an exchange of external ideas—bodies— 


protem. Well; afternearly a month’s dietary, to. 


bring our susceptibilities to the requisite degree 
of fineness, we met in the laboratory for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the experiment. Before 
proceeding to business, Mr. Volt informed me 
that, in case of fatal results to himself, he had 
left me the tower and all its contents by deed of 
gift. This was very generous, as it appeared to 
me, but not very reassuring. We then got our 
atill under way, and produced a great quantity 
of the violet vapor of iodic ether. When we had 
become thoroughly impregnated with its fumes, 
we each took a stiff dose of ‘hatchis.’ Now, 
whether Mr. Volt, through contriving to sit np .arer 
fan I did to the heating tus which gave 
ont the vapor, inhaled more of it in tho time than 
I, or how otherwise it took place, I do not know ; 
but it is certain that he managed to disiili the 
spirit out of his body some few minutes before 
I was ready to leave mine. The consequence 
was, that while his body remained empty, waiting 
for its new tenant, his essence wandered about 
the room. ‘Be quick, for it’s awful chilly,’ his 
essence said tome. ‘Iam as quick as I can be,’ 
I retorted. As soon as ever I felt myself quite 
locse, 1 disengaged myself from my external 
idea. And I had no sooner done this than Mr. 
Volt took possession of it ; for I heard him say to 
me, in my old voice, ‘All right, Mark; I’m in ; 
how are you getting on? You will scarcely 
credit the baseness of that man; but how do you 
think he had occupied the time till I was ready? 
If you will believe me, he had gone over to his 
empty body and poured a pint and a half of 
laudanum down its throat, and killed it, so as to 
leave me nowhere to go ta! I could have cried 
with vexation: but being vapor already, I didn’t 
like to, in fear of injuring myself. I made 
several vigorous attempts to condense myself 
back in my own body; but my body was only 
made to accommo/ate one, and Mr. Volt more 
than filled it already. This accounts for its puff- 
ing out, and being so smooth and sleek, now he 
eccupies it ; it being a little tight for him. ‘ What 
is to become of me? I cried. Mr. Volt, who was 
pretty comfortably settled in my body, by this 
time replied, ‘ We'll soon settle that,’ and he went 
and fetched a great cold sheet of glass—ugh !|— 
and condensed me into this liquid state, and 
poured me into this phial. You see why the rascal 
made his property over to me. It was only in 
order that, when he had stolen my body, he 
might enjoy it himself. Now, in all your profes- 
sional experience, did you ever meet with a case 
like mine ?” 

“Never,” I returned. 

“Very well, then. What is my remedy in law 
Against Mr. Volt ?” 

* Really,” I said, “ there is no precedent to go 

? 








> I don’t see what you can charge Mr. Volt 
with,” 

“Charge him with!” he retorted, sharply. 
“Why, with every crime in the statute-book. 
Begin with common assault. Isn’t it a common 
assault to beat a man to a jelly ?” 

“Of course it is.” 

“Then how much more to reduce a man to a 
fluid state? What would he get for the common 
assault ?” 

“ Say a fine of forty shillings and costs.” 

** And when he has paid that, can’t you charge 
him with felony? Isn’t it felony to steal wooden 
legs and arms?” 

**Undonbtedly.” 

“Then how mueh the more to steal real legs 
and arms! He has got a2 mine. What would he 
get for that ?” 

“Not more than a twelyemonth (it his 
first offense), if convicted,” I said, with marked 
emphasis on the “ if.” 

“You can charge him next with forgery, can’t 
you? Presuming on stealing my body, he has 
forged my name to checks on my banking ac- 
—- besides embezzling the moneys in my cagh- 

"Shag 

“That is an unquestionable offense.” 

**How much for the forgery ?” he asked. 

“ About seven years’ transportation.” 

“Then, again, he is living with my wife; it’s 
bigamy, and good for two years, at least.” 

“*Scarcely bigamy on his part,” I said, “since, 
if your story stood in evidence, your wife would 
be the bigamist, she having tro husbands, 
whereas Mr, Volt is not a married man.” 

“That’s unfortunate; but you can make him a 
co-respondent, can’t you, and get damages out of 
him, and then prosecute him again for paying 
the damages out of my money? And then you 
can charge him with suicide, for killing his own 
body. What's the punishment for that ?” 

“Only to be buried, and he has been that; or, 
if he has not, then he is not dead, and cannot be 
charged with that offense.” 

“Make it murder, then. Indict him under the 
name of Stedburn, to save trouble, and charge 
him with the murder of Mr. Volt; when he has 
been sentenced, get him recommended to mercy, 
and transported for life, so that he may come 
back with a ticket-of leave some day, and be sued 
in the civil courts under a writ of ejectment for 
wrongly holding possession of my body.” 

‘All this is very well, my dear Mark,” I said, 
“if you could only proye your case; but 1 am 
very much afraid you have no locus standi. The 
question is, could you, as a bottle, give such 
evidence on these indictments as would satisfy a 
jury?” 

I heard the bottle murmur some , and 
then I became conscious of nothing but the 
strange vail-like misty rain, and, looking through 
this vail where it drew away thin and transparent, 
I saw my own body asleep on a couch in Mr. 
Volt’s laboratory, with Mark Stedburn beside it, 
loosening my necktie and shirt-collar and sprink- 
ling water on my face. Then the vail shriveled 
up and was gone, and I was sitting on the sofa 
with Mark’s hand on my pulse. 

** You're all right now, old fellow, eh?” he said, 
kindly. 

“Let me go back to London, Mark. I have 
had such queer ideas since Mr. Volt’s funeral, 
that I don’t feel myself.” 

“Funeral! Why, here is Mr. Volt. Do you 
know how long you slept under the ‘ hatchis’?” 

“T woke once, I know, two months ago, and 
went to London. You haven’t given me that stuff 
again since I came back, have you ?” I stammered, 
in doubt. 

“You had one dose precisely ten minutes ago, 
and it is now nine o’clock to the minute,” said 
Mark, holding up his watch in confirmation. 
* Singular preparation, is it not ?” 

“TIT hope,” said Mr. Volt, “‘you are now 
thoroughly convinced of the reality of the im- 
pressions produced by ‘hatchis.’ They were 
sequent and recurrent, I believe, as those to 
which you restrict the term reality; were they 
not? And they took place independently of your 
will, I think ?” 

* Quite so,” I rejoined, “ but still they differed 
from reality in this important particular, that 
whereas phantasy told me you had committed 
suicide, I wake up to find you resolutely and per- 
sistently alive.” 

Mr. Volt much wished to argue this point, 
but Mark insisted that our time was out, and 
dragged me away from the tower to his house to 
supper. 

“He is one of the cleverest chemists we have 
in the country,” Mark explained, as we walked 
home. 

** But he surely is not sane ?” 

“He is only mad on one point,” returned 
Mark, “and I humor him in that for the sake 
of his intelligence in other respects; but rest 
assured that, although we frequently exchange 
ideas, in the common acceptation of the phrase, 
I have no earthly inteption of exchanging out- 
ward ideas with Mr. t, in his sense of the 
term.” 
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THE ROCERS MURDER, 

As rverr day brings forth, not new facts, 
but new surmises, in regard to the mystery of the as- 
sassination of the late Mr. Charles M. Rogers, we must 
leave to the daily journals the task of following the 
threads of the tangle into which the few facts and 
many theories connected with the crime have been 
brought. The history of the case is made up, thus far, 
of doubts, suspicions, speculations, vague reports, and 
contradictory statements, leaving the public mind in a 
feverish condition of suspense and excitement. As the 
matter has assumed the attributes of a cause célébre, 
and has attracted popular attention and inspired official 
action to a remarkable we haye illustrated one 
of the phases of the dark and fearful mystery. The 
engraving on our front page represents the scene in the 
Chamber of the Board of Counciimen, at the City Halli 
of New York, at the commencement of the investiga 
tion before Coroner Fiynn, on the 27th of January, 








To the right, in the embrasure of the window, stand 
the brothers James and Michael Logan, and James 
Tallant. The other James Logan in custody is not seen 
in the picture, as his position was at the extreme left of 








where several of the principal of the city con- 
verge, the building a atea of 190 by 100 
feet. The church isin plan a with elon- 
gated semi- on side. The 
front gable is seyentyfour feet in the chief 
a window of seven 
unusual beauty. ‘The present double 
of windows, with fifty-five feet high on 
the face of each transept. waged so ngaht 0 
gle of the two streets, nineteen fect and eighty- 


some, butter-nut wood being used throughout. 

Rev. Lewis R. Fisk, pastor of the Central M. E. 
Church, was born in Monroe county, New York, De- 
cember 24, 1825. At the age of twenty-one he entered 
the Wesleyan University, and graduated in the summer 
of 1850, intending to devote himself to the professiou 
Yielding, however, to the solicitations of 


lege, at Albion, Michigan. he accepted a simi- 
lar professorship ip the Mic’ State Normal School. 
In 1856 Mr. Fisk was to the Professorship of 
Chemistry in the Mic College, at 











SANTA CRUZ, CUBA. 


Or our series of Cuban pictures, we present 
this week a view of the town of Cruz, situ. 
ated on a little bay or cove on the south ccast of the 
island. This bay forms an harbor for smali 
craft, and the steamers that ply Batabano and 


ee ees ere oe as at 
Cienfuegos, Trinidad and 


The population of Santa Cruz is not more than three 
or four thousand. The country is low, and the coast 
at this place abounds with islands or keys. The prin- 
cipal exports are sugar, molasses,andrum. There are 
quite a number of fishermen to be found in these coast 
towns, where the spirit of insurrection, under the guns 
of the Spanish fleet, remains as yet inactive. Santa 
Cruz is about twenty-six leagues east from Trinidad. 








Seine Fishing through the Ice on the Hudson 
River. 


Wuex the broad bosom of the Hudson is 
ice-clad, and navigation enters its condition of hiberna- 
tion, there are still to be witnessed on the frozen sur- 
face of the noble river scenes of animation and toil. 
A favorite occupation with the dwellers along the banks 
is to hew the ice so as to form a broad canal across the 
channel, from one end of which to the other they draw 
their heavy seines, and often make good hauls of fish 
from the swift-rolling current beneath. The groups 
assembled on the slippery crust, to look at or engage in 
this sport or labor, present an appearance grotesquely 
picturesque, the women sometimes muffling them- 
selves in the warm overcoats and boots of the sterner 
sex, and in other respects sensibly accommodating 
their attire to the exigencies of the occasion. 








Consecration of the Rev. Abram N. Little- 
john as Bishop of Long Island—The Cere- 
mony at the Church of the Holy Trinity» 
Brooklyn, January 27th. 


Tae Rev. Asram N. Lirrtesonn was con- 
secrated as Bishop of the newly-created Diocese of 
Long Islan@, at the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn, on Wednesday morning, January 27th, with 
all the impressive solemnity belonging to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. This diocese came into being the 
Ist day of November last, having been organized 
by the Triennial Convention, which held its sittings in 
New York city a few weeks prior to the above date. So 
large was the coneregation that it was impossible for 
more than one-half to enter the edifice, and for an hour 
before the time announced for the commencement of 
the ceremony the streets n the vicinity were densely 
thronged. 

Shortly before eleven o’clock the grand procession, 
comprising about 150 clergymen, attired in their sacer- 
dotal robes, emerged from the sacristy, and after 
marching partly around the building, entered it by the 
main door. As the procession filed into the church, 
the organ pealed forth a grand accompaniment, and 
the singing of the processional hymn was joined in by 
the choir and congregation. The procession was 
headed by the Right Rev. Alonzo Potter, Bishop of 
New York, who was followed by the Rev. Dr. Little- 
john, Bishop-elect, supported on either side by the 
Bishop of Western New York and the Bishop of Ne- 
braska, The morning prayer was read by the Rev. Dr. 
Schenck, of St. Ann’s Church. The Venite was then 
sung, and the first lesson for the day, read by Rev. Dr. 
Doane, Bishop-elect of Albany, followed. The sermon 
was p hed by Bishop Odenheimer, of New Jersey; 
and at its conclusion, the ceremony of presenting ths 
Bishop-elect to the presiding Bishop, and the certifi- 
cates of his election, was performed by Bishops Coxs 
and Clarkson. 

After prayer, the candidate was attired in his robes, 
and kneeling down, received the divine blessing of the 
officiating Bishops. The communion service, in which 
over 600 of the congregation engaged, and the singing 
of the recessional bymp, concluded the solemu ser- 
vice, 











A Straw Ride in New England. 

Tue wintry New England scene that the art- 
ist has pictured strangely blends the idea of keen en- 
joyment with that of the season’s dreariness and dis- 
comfort. Nothing more dismal than the woodland 
with its leafless trees, whose gaunt branches seem £0 
stiffened in their panoply of ice and snow, that they 
scarce bend to the northern blast. Nothing more 
cheerful than the merry party in the sleigh, eeeking 
and finding pleasure in the teeth of the bitinz gala. 
These straw-rides are very popular with the New Eng- 
land country people, The great box upon runners is 
filled with clean straw, and the jolly party tumble in, 
swains and sweethearts, girls and boys, matrcns and 


seatless vehicle. City belles, gliding in gilded cutters 
over the white-shrouded foads of Central Park, are 
not happier than the shouting, singing, laughing coun- 
try folk that make up a New England straw-ride party. 








THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


Few of our readers, perhaps, are unable to 
repeat the well-known lines: 
In Eastern lands they talk in flowers, 
And they tell in a garland their loves and cares: 
Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers 
On its leaves a mystic language bears. 


What is called the language of flowers is certainly 
popular in the East as well as in the West, if we under- 
stand by it that common consent has made particular 
flowers and plants the symbols of thoughts, feelings, 

iments. The principle which led to it has 
been, or is popularly exemplified in the bush which the 
wine4lealer exhibited over his door, in the oak-boughs 
and oak-apples to commemorate the restoration of 
Charles IL, and in the multitudinous evergreens which 
give beauty and significance to Christmas. The miscel- 
laneous flowers employed as symbols of saints belong to 
the same class; and so did corresponding emblems 
adopted on special occasions among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. In Egypt, in India, and elsewhere, 
flowers have always been used as emblems of particular 
divinities. In Japan, when a youth has fixed his affec- 
tions upon a maiden of suitable condition, he declares 
his passion by affixing a branch of a certain shrub 
(the Celastrus alatus) to the house of the damsel’s pa- 
rents, If the branch be neglected, the suit is rejected; 
but if it is accepted, so is the suitor. Allusions to the 
emblematic significance of flowers are to be found in 
Shakespeare and others of our old poets. Indeed, 
wherever we look, at home or abroad, to ancient or to 
modern times, we find indications of a disposition to 
affix a significance to flowers, Nor is it to be wondered 
at, for, as the poet says: 

How oft doth an emblem but silently tell 
What language could never speak 80 welll 

Whether it be the palm or the laurel for victory and 
triumph, or the rose for true love, or the cypress for 
sorrow and death, all the world realizes the intention, 
and understands the language. In modern times, and 
tor the entertainment of the many who delight in signs 
and symbols, various attempts have been made to sys- 
tematize, develop, and explain this floral language. In 
this matter it is not easy to say on what authority the 
symbolic sense is based. Some of the flowers have 
only become known to us in modern times, and, there- 
fore, the use made of them must also be modern. In 
other cases, where the plants have always been known, 
some have borne their significance time out of mind, 
but others have recently acquired it. We are, of course, 
duly sensible of the kindness of tbose who enrich our 
fioral vocabulary, and we are satisfied when they show 
us a reason for their decisions, 

The sentiments expressed by flowers, however, ate 
not always the same in different countries, and, there. 
fore, those who wish to make practical use of these 
emblems should be careful lest they be misunderstood. 
Thus the amaranth in England means “ immortality,” 
and “unfading” or “unchangeable:” but here it is 
said to denote “ foppery, affectation, and singularity.’ 
Then the amaryllis is significant of pride and haughti- 
ness, but here it denotes a splendid beauty. There the 
anemone is a token of sickness; but here it is expecta. 
tion. The sweet basil there expresses hatred; but here 
it is good wishes. The camellia there testifies to un. 
pretending excellence; but we use it as an expression 
of pity. The dahlia means “My gratitude exceeds 
your care,” but it is also made to indicate “ instability,’”* 
With some the daisy means “ cheerfulness;” with 
others, ‘‘ innocence: the reason for this is found in 
the fact that the common wild daisy has been adopted 
for “ cheerfulr’ss,”" and the red daisy, for “inno. 
cence.”’ 

The moral to be drawn from these differences is, be 
cautious, when you speak the language of flowers, to 
speak it with those who understand it in the same 
sense as yourself. An unsuspecting English youth or 
maiden might give a sprig of ivy to an American cousin 
as a token of simple “ friendship,” and be understood 
to mear “ matrimony,” which might be inconvenient, 








Tue composer of ‘William Tell” and 
“Semiramide ” devoted the inglorious ease of his lat- 
ter years to such compositions as the {ollowing letter to 
a celobrated sausage-maker of Bologna: “ The Swan of 
Pesaro to the Eagle of Italian sausage-makers: You 
as raised a to the very pinnacle of your art 

samponi an i you prepared express] 
fer me; it is but just, therefore, that trom among the 
wild marshes of old Ondusa, my native country, I 
should elevate my harsh voice in gratitude to you. I 
appreciated fully the complete collection of your works 
you sent me; my guests, also, did full justice to 
them. I will not attempt to set your praises to music; 
for, as I told you in a previous letter, I am an ex-com- 
lost in the din of the modern musical world— 
ily for me, and also happily for you. You know 
how to vibrate certain notes that please the palate—e 
more infallible judge than the ear, for it ig the most 
delicate and lasting of the senses. Only one note will 
I touch, that of my profound gratitude. I hope it.will 
aid to soar — than ever in the regions of glory, 
80 that you may deserve a crown of laurels, with which 
I abould like to ornament your brow. Your obliged 
servant, Joacer™ Rossrnr.” 


A Qorer Nicer wira Satan.—The Church 
News tells (and of course believes) the following story 
as introductory to the leader on the Mackouociic 
== gags : “In the dark days of the last century, when 

in the unseen was principally to be found amon 
there was a certain house in Wales haunte: 
by an The wile of a Dissenting teacher 
volunteered encounter the enemy alone at night, 
with no external aid but her Bible and her candle, 


from her book in the course of the night, 
iis de ee ae had seated 
ber. 8 gazed at it 

a te ed her reading. ‘Your 

” the Evil Being, with a 

: @lance once more, and 


out candle, waited till tne dawn of 
morning revealed that the defeated demon had de 


THE CONSECRATION OF BEY. 
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SAILING OUT. 


Have you any message, friend, 
For your loved ones, gone away, 
To the peaceful shores of Heaven 
Lying just across the bay? 
I am going out at even, 
On the waters wild and wide ; 
Yes, my bark sets sail for Heaven 
At the ebbing of the tide. 


Am I not afraid, you ask, 
Of the waters deep and wide? 

No! God keeps a beacon burning, 
Over on the other side. 

Ah! the night fell ne’er so slowly 
On an earthly day before ; 

Tell me—is the tide-wave breaking 
Yet, upon the rocky shore? 


Am I glad to go? you say. 
Friend, when sorrow filled your breast, 
Did your pulses thrill with gladness, 
When you thought of coming rest? 
I am tired of earthly sorrows, 
And I think on Heaven’s fair shore 
There will be no sad to-morrows, 
But one glad day evermore, 


Ah! the nightfall gathers round, 
Soon will ebb the laggard tide, 

And my bark go dri'ting, drifting, 
Over waters reaching wide. 

Do not weep that I must leave you; 
Heaven is not so very far; 

Did the angels of the sunset 
Leave the golden gates ajar? 


Ebbs the tide. The breezes blow 
Seaward, and the sails are set, 

And my bark is drifting, drifting, 
From the shores of life’s regret. 

Ere the morn breaks on your vision 
I shail cast an anchor down, 

In the safe and stormless harbor 
Close by the Celestial Town. 


THE PRUSSIAN TERROR; 
0! 
The Adventures of > Amateur Soldier. 
BY ALEXANDER DUMAS, Sev. 











Tene is, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, at the cor- 
ner of the Ross Market, opposite the Protestant 
church which stiil retains the name of St. Catha- 
rine—there is, we say, a house builtin a style of 
architecture half-way between those of Louis XIV. 


and Louis XV. 


It bears the name of the Passevent Mansion. 
The ground-floor is occupied by Gignel, the book- 
seller, and the rest of the house is occupied by 
the De Chandroz family, with which we are ai- 
ready acquainted, at least by name. 

Acertain uneasiness reigned in this house, al- 
though there was no real disquietude. The Ba- 
roness de Below had received a letter from her 
husband the morning before, which announced 
that he would be at homo that evening. Then, 
almost immediately, a telegram came to tell her 
not to expect him until the next morning, and not 
to be disturbed if he were delayed still longer. 

That was because, two hours later, Benedict’s 
letter had arrived, and Frederick, anticipating 
the chances of a wound, was desirous, in view 
of his wife’s condition—she had been ‘confined 
some seven or eight days before—to spare her 
any unnecessary avnoyance. 

Although the train did not arrive until four 
o'clock in the morning, Hans, the confidential 
servant of the house, had gone with the carriage 
at three o’clock, to wait for Monsieur the Baron 
at the station. Ten times during the interval be- 
tween three and four o’clock Emma rang for her 
maid, and wondered at the slowness with which 
the time was passing. 

At last the rumbling of a carriage was heard, 
the great door grated on its hinges, and the 
ealéche passed under the archway. Finally the 
heavy tread of a spurred boot resounded on the 
stairs, Emma’s chamber-door opened, and the 
baron threw himself into his wife’s arms. 

A slight movement of apprehension, which 
Frederick made at the moment when his wife 
pressed him in her arms, did not escape the lat- 
ter’s attention. On being questioned in regard to 
it, the baron told her a story of having been upset, 
and accounted for the almost imperceptible move- 
ment, by a sprain on the forearm which had 
been the result of that accident. From the noise 
of the carriage, and the movement which took 
place in the house, Helene comprehended that 
her brother-in-law had arrived. 

She wrapped herself hastily in a cambric 
peignoir, and, with her beautiful hair all diskev- 
eled from the disorder of the night, she ran up 
to kiss her brother-in-law, whom she tenderly 
loved. As for the grandmother, the Countess of 
Chandroz, her children had given orders to make 
as little noise as possible, and not to wake her up, 
jn the isolated wing of the house which she occu- 


ied. 
P Madame de Below, with the pr@entiment pecu- 
liar to women, had judged, from the movement 
which Frederick made, that the injury was more 
serious than he was willing to confess. She was, 
then, the first to insist that the family surgeon, 
Monsieur Bodenmacher, should be sent for. 
who, from the pain he experienced, 
felt, himself, that the motion of the railway must 
have disarranged the bandages, did not oppose 
bis wife’s wish, but only begged her to remain 
perfeetly whilst he went to take, in his 
chamber, the bath which he had ordered to be 
The : would see him in his 
bath, and would it all the easier to reset for 
him that particular one of his two hundred and 
eighty bones which might have been dislocated. 
The important question was to conceal from 
the baroness the gravity of Frederick’s wound, 


and, with the aid of Hans, nothing was easier. 
The doctor would declare it a sprain, a disloca- 
tion, and that would be the end of it. 

The bath, which happened to be there by the 
merest chance, helped Frederick’s plans wonder. 
fully, and the baroness allowed her husband to 
pass into his apartments without conceiving the 
slightest suspicion of the real cause which re- 
called him there. 

When the doctor arrived, Frederick, to the pro- 
found astonishment of Hans, explained to him 
that he had received a sabre-cut the day before, 
which had laid the whole of his arm open, that 
the bandages had become disarranged, on the 
railway, so that bandages, shirt and coat were 
glued together with blood, forming, as it were, a 
single thickness. 

The doctor commenced by ripping open the 
coatsleeve through its entire length with a bis- 
toury ; then he detached it from_the bandages, 
and finally he directed Frederick to steep his arm, 
all clothed as it was, in the warm water of the 
bath, which permitted him to take off the sleeve 
first ; then, by squeezing water from a sponge all 
along the wound, he detached the shirtsleeve, as 
he had detached the coatsleeve ; finally, making 
a circular cut at the shoulder, he succeeded in 
stripping the arm. The arm, compressed by the 
sleeve, was in a horrible state of swelling and 
inflammation. The sticking-plaster had parted, 
and the two lips of the wound had reopened 
through their entire length, and, at the lower 
part, the eye could even discover the bone. 

It was really providential that there was a bath 
there to furnish as much warm water as they 
desired. The two lips of the wound, being still 
fresh, required nothing more than to be reunited. 
The doctor brought them together a second time, 
fastened them to each other, bandaged the arm 
throughout its entire length, and put splints on 
it, as for a broken arm. But it was absolutely 
necessary that the baron should remain quiet for 
two or three days. ‘The doctor undertook to visit 
the general commanding the Prussian garrison, 
and to explain to him, under the seal of secrecy, 
that the Baron de Below was extremely anxious 
to see him, but was unable to leave the house. 

When Hans had removed all traces of the opera- 
tion which had been performed, Frederick went 
down-stairs, kissed the baroness, and reassured 
her completely by telling her that the doctor had 
contented himself with prescribing a few days of 
repose. The phrase, ‘‘luxatior of the radius,” 
was whispered through the house, and indicated, 
in a scientific way, what was to be believed in 
regard to Frederick’s indisposition. 

On returning to his own room, the baron found 
the Prussian general waiting for him. Two words 
of explanation sufficed to make the two officers 
understand each other; moreover, the journals 
would be sure to tell the whole story before many 
days had elapsed. The main point was to prevent 
the truth from reaching the baroness’s ears: a 
luxation had made her uneasy; a wound would 
have driven her to despair. 

Frederick delivered his dispatches to the Prus- 
sian general. Up to that time they only contained 
orders to hold himself in readiness to start at a 
moment’s notice. It was evident that Monsieur 
de Boesewerk, from whom the order emanated, 
wished to retain a garrison there, during the ses- 
sion of the Diet, in order to influence the assem- 
bly, if possible ; he could withdraw it afterward, 
or not, according to circumstances. 

In fact, this question was about to be addressed 
to the Confederation: ‘‘In case of war between 
Austria and Prussia, with which of these two 
powers will you side ?” 

There was one person in the house whom 
Frederick had seen, and whom he was in a® 
great hurry to see again. It was his little sis- 
ter Helene, to whom he had some important mat- 
ters to communicate. Ever since he and Bene- 
dict bad sworn eternal friendship on the very 
battlefield, and especially since Benedict had told 
him that he had met the baroness at the house of 
Monsieur Felner, the burgomasteg, an idea had 
occurred to him, which he could not drive from 
his brain, It was to marry Turpin to his sister-in- 
law. 

From what he had seen of the young man, and 
from what he had learned of him, he was con- 
vinced these two characters, ardent, fantastic, 
artistic, always ready to set out on a sunbeam or 
perfumed breeze, to follow the flight of their fan- 
cies, were just the two beings in all creation best 
suited to each other. 

Consequently, he desired to know if Helene had 
noticed him. 

If she had noticed him, he would bring Benedict 
Turpin back to Frankfort under some pretext 
or other; the acquaintance would then be re- 
newed, and, although Helene might take ever so 
little pains to make herself adored, this acquaint- 
ance might take the proportions that he wished 
it to take. 

Moreover, it was Helene whom he wished to 
charge with the care of preventing any journal 
reaching her sister or her mother; and, for that 
reason, it was absolutely necessary to take Helene 
into’ his confidence. 

Helene met his wishes half way. Scarcely had 
the general quitted the room, when some one 
had tapped lightly at the door. There was a mix- 
ture of the cat and the bird in that manner of 
saying : “itis I.” 

Frederick recognized the delicate, gentle touch 
of Helene. . 

“Come in, my little sister, come in!”’ cried the 
major. And Helene entered on tip-toe. 

Frederick had thrown himself on his bed, in his 
dressing-gown. He was lying on his left side, 
with his wounded arm stretched out along his 
body. 

“There, now, Monsieur the Naughty Boy!” 
said she, folding her arms and looking at him. 
“ We have been af mischief, have we?” 

“How at mischief?” said Frederick, laughing. 

“Yes ; now that I have got you by yourself, I 





intend to have it out with you,” 





“Exactly so; let us have it out, my dear 
Helene, as you say. You are, 
suspecting it, and yourself, least of all, the 
strong-mind of the house, It is with you, then, 
that I must discuss matters of importance ; and I 
have many things of importance to tell you.” 

“And I, too, And I begin by taking the bull 
by the horns, as the saying is, You have neither 
bruised nor dislocated yourarm at all. You have 
been fighting a duel, like a wrong-head as you are ; 
and you have been wounded in the arm, either by 
a sabre-cut or a sword-thrust.” 

** Well, now, little sister, that is exactly the 
secret I was going to tell you. I haye, in fact, 
fought a duel, and for a political reason. I re- 
ceived a sabre-cut on the arm, a friendly sabre- 
cut, very handsome, and very expertly given ; but 
it is not at all dangerous ; no artery, no nerve 
has been touched. The affair will be in the news- 
papers, for it has already made some noise, and 
will make more. We must prevent those journals 
which speak of it from falling under the eyes of 
grandmother or Emma.” 

‘* They only receive one journal here, the Gazetle 
de la Croiz.” 

“That is precisely the one which will, in all 
probability, contain the most complete details.” 

* You are laughing.” 

“ I can’t help laughing, when I think of the 
face of the man who will write them.” 

** What are you saying ?” 

“Nothing. Iwas talking to myself. And what 
I was saying to myself is not worth the trouble of 
being repeated aloud. We must keep a lookout, 
then, for the Gazelle de la Croix,” 

** Very well, we will watch it.” 

** That is agreed.” 

**And I have nothing either to fear or to con- 
cern myself about ?” 

“No ; since I tell you that I will take care of 
| ad 

“Let us speak of something else then, if you 
will.” 

“Talk of what you please.” 

“Let me see. Do you remember having met, 
at the house of Felner, the burgomaster, a young 
Frenchman, an artist, a painter ?” 

‘** Monsieur Benedict Turpin. I remember him 
well—a charming man, who makes sketches in a 
minute, and who, while drawing women hand- 
somer than they really are, yet makes them a like- 
ness.” 

“Oh! la! la! What enthusiasm!” 

‘*T will show you a sketch he made of me. He 
put wings on me, so that I have the air of an 
angel.” 

* He has talent, then ?” 

** Oh, enormous!” 

ce Wit ?” 

“Yes ; I will answer for that. If you had seen 
how he quizzed our bankers when they attempted 
to jest with him! He spoke better German than 
they did.” 

** And rich withal ?” 

** So it is said.” 

“It seems, moreover, that there ate, in his 
character, incredible affinities with a certain young 
girl of my acquaintance.” 

“With whom? I don’t see.” 

“Tt is, nevertheless, a person whom you know. 
It appears that he is fantastic, capricious, uncer- 
tain, that he is passionately fond of traveling, 
that he is an excellent horseman, and a famous 
sportsman, all which seems to me to chime in ex- 
actly with the habits of a certain Diana Vernon.” 

**T thought it was I whom you called Diana 
Vernon ?” 

* Yes, itis you. Do you not recognize yourself 
in my portrait?” 

Good faith, no; not the least in the world. I 
am gentle, calm, like myself. I love traveling, it 
is true; but where haveI been? To Paris, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, and London, that is all. I would like 
horses, but I have never mounted any except my 
poor little Gretchen.” 

** Who came near killing you twice !” 

Poor beast! It was my fault. As for shoot- 
ing, I have never had a gun in my hand ; and as 
for coursing, I have never started a hare.” 

**Ah! but who set herself against all that sort 
of thing? Grandmamma! If they had let you 
alone——” 

“Oh, I confess that it must be a capital thing 
to rile at a gallop against the wind, and to feel it 
rippling through one’s hair. There is a sort of 
pleasure in swiftness, and a lively sensation which 
nothing else can produce.” 

“So that, in fact, you would like to do every- 
thing that you don’t do?” 

*T confess that.” 

“ With Monsieur Benedict ?” 

“With Monsieur Benedict? Why with him 
more than with another ?” 

‘+ Because he is more lovable than another,” 

**] don’t think so.” 

“ Really ” 

*¢ No.” 

** What! If you were permitted to select a hus- 
band from among all the men I know, would you 
net choose Monsieur Benedict ?” 

“The idea would never occur to me.” 

“Come, you know I am a man of positive will, 
my little sister, liking to exact an account of 
everything. How does it happen that a young 
man, handsome, rich, full of talents, courage, 
and fancy, does not please you, especially when 
he possesses a part of the good qualities, or de- 
fects, which form the basis of your own cha- 
racter ?” 

** What @o you wish me to reply? I don’t 
know. I never analyze my feelings, I feel sym- 
pathy with such a one, indifference toward 
another, and antipathy toward a third.” 

“T hope that, at least, you don’t set Monsieur 
Benedict in the class of antipathies ?” 

“No; but in the class of those to whom I am 
indifferent.” 

** Bat, after all, how and why is it that you feel 
only indifference for him ?” 

** Monsieur Benedict is of medium height; and 

* 





I like tall men ; he is fair, and I like dark-skinned 
men ; he is frivolous, and I like serious men, He 
is rash, always running off to the two extremities 
of the world ; he would be the husband of every- 
body else’s wife, but would not even be the lover 
of his own.” 

**But let us sum up; what sort of a person 
should he be, then, in order to suit you?” ss, 

“Just the reverse of what Monsieur Benedict 
is,”’ said Helene. 

“Tall, then?” 

“ Yes,” 

“* With brown hair ?” 

**Brown or chestnut.” 

** Grave ?” 

“Grave, or at least serious. In fine, brave, se- 
dentary, faithful.” 

: ** Well, but do you know that there is, line for 
line, my friend, Captain Karl de Freyberg ?” 

A vivid blush passed over Helene’s brow ; she 
made a prompt movement to rise and go out, 

Wounded as he was, Frederick held her by the 
hand, and forced her to resume her seat. Then, 
as the first rays of daylight glided through the 
curtains of the chamber, and played over Helene’s 
face as a sunbeam plays on a flower, he looked 
steadily at her. 

“Well, then, yes,” she said; “but no one but 
yourself knows it.” 

** Not even he ?” 

“He! I doubt if he even suspects it.” 

** Well, then, my little sister,” said Frederick, 
**T don’t see any great harm in all that. Come 
= kiss me, and we will talk about this a little 

ter.” 

‘But how does it happen,” exclaimed Helene, 
“that you know everything you want to know, 
ee anybody saying anything to you about 

“Tt is because one can see through crystal as 
long as it remains pure. My dear little Helene, 
Karl de Freyberg is my friend ; he possesses all 
the good qualities that I could desire in a brother- 
in-law, and that you could ask for in a husband. 
If he loves you, as much as you seem to love him, 
I see no great difficulties in the way of your be- 
coming his wife.” 

**Ah! my dear Frederick,” said Helene, balanc- 
ing her pretty head from right to left, “‘I have: 
heard a Frenchwoman say, that it is only those: 
marriages in respect to which there is no diffi- 
culty that never take place.” 

And Helene retired to her chamber, to dream, 
doubtless, over the difficulties which destiny 
might interpose to prevent her marriage. 


XIV.—COUNT KARL DE FREYBERG. 

THERE was once an Austrian Empire which, 
under Charles V., reigned for a time over Europe 
and America, over the East and the West Indies. 

It watched the sun rise from the summit of the 
Dalmatian mountains; it looked down on its 
setting from the peaks of the Andes, and saw its 
first rays reappearing in the East, while its fading 
light still lingered in the West. 

This empire was larger than the empire of 
Alexander, larger than that of Augustus, larger: 
than that of Charlemagne. But this empire has: 
crumbled away under the devouring hands of 
Time, while France has been the champion who 
hacked off, piece by piece, the armor of the 
colossus. 

She took from it, for herself, Manders, the 
Duchy of Bar, Burgundy, Alsace, and Lorraine. 

She took from it, for the grandson of Louis: 
XIV., Spain, the Indies and the Islands. 

She took from it, for the son of Philip V., Naples 
and Sicily. 

She took from it the Low Countries, to make of] 
them two separate kingdoms—Belgium and Hol- 


Finally, she took from it Lombardy and Venice, 
that she might give them to Italy, 

To-day the boundaries of this empire, on which, 
three centuries ago, the sun never set, are, on the 
west, the Tyrol; on the east, Moldavia ; on the 
north, Prussia ; and on the south, Turkey. 

Everybody knows that there is no Empire of 
Austria, properly so-called, but only a Duchy of 
Austria, the capital of which is Vienna, and which 
has a population of nine or ten millions. 

It was a Duke of Austria who took Richard 
Cour de Lion prisoner, in 1192, while the latter 
was on his return home from Palestine, and ex- 
acted from him a ransom of two hundred and fifty 
thousand goldén crowns. 

The entire space which the Empire of Austria, 
a8 it is now constituted, occupies on the map, out-- 
side of the Duchy of Austria, its kernel, embraces: 
Bohemia, Hungary, Illyria, the Tyrol, Moravia, 
Silesia, the Croat-Sclave kingdom, the Waywo- 
diate of Servia, the Banats of Temes, Transylva- 
nia, Galicia, Dalmatia, and Styria. We leave out 
of the account the four or five millions of Rou- 
manians scattered through Hun and al 
the banks of the Danube, 7g a 

Each one of these peoples has its own peculiar 
character, its peculiar manners, its language, ita 
costumes, its distinctive features. In Styria 
especially, which is composed of Noricam and 
ancient Pannonia, the inhabitants have retained 
their primitive language, costume, and character. 
Before passing under the dominion of Austria, 
Styria had its own history, and its own nobility 
which dates from the time when Styria was raised 
to the dignity of a marquisate ; that is to say 
abeut the year 1030. That was, in fact, the epoch 
from which dated the patent of Karl de Freyberg, 
who remained a grand seigneur, in respect to 
fortune, language and manners, in an age in 
which grand seigneurs are becoming every day 
more and more rare. 

‘Karl de Freyberg was a handsome young man, 
twenty-six or twenty-eight years of age, tall, 
straight, slender, as flexible as bamboo, and as 
tough. He had handsome black hair, cut short 
in compliance with the regulations of the service, 
and those Sclavonic eyes which Homer gives to 
Minerva, and which glittered like emeralds under- 
their black lashes and eyebrows, 
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His lexidn was tanned, for he had been a 
hunter from childhood; his teeth were white and 
pointed, his lip curled disdainfully, his hands and 
feet were small, and his strength prodigious. He 
had hunted the bear, the wild goat and the cha- 
mois on his native mountains: but no one could 
say that he had ever struck or slain the first of 
these animals with any other weapon than the 
lance or the poniard. 

A captain in the Lichtenstein regiment of hus- 
sars, he was attended, even when on service, by 
two Tyrolian chasseurs, wearing their national 
costume. While one of these executed an order, 
the other remained near the count, so that he 
might always have some one with him to whom he 
could say, “Do this.” Although they under- 
stood German, he never spoke to them except 
in their native language. They were peas- 
ants of his who, not in any wise understand- 
ing the current ideas about serfdom and enfran- 
chisement, looked upon him as their feudal lord, 
and never suspected that he did not possess the 

of life and death over them. 

He had made several attempts to enlighten 
them in this respect, and had told them that 
they were free ; but they would never consent to 
believe him, or even to listen to him, 

Some three years previous to the date of our 
story, one of his bodyguards slipped during a 
chamois hunt ; he fell over a precipice, and was 
picked up at the bottom, in pieces. The count 
directed his steward to pay over to the widow a 
pension of twelve hundred francs a year. The 
widow thanked Count Kari de Freyberg ; but she 
did not in the least understand that he owed her 
anything because her husband had been killed in 
his service. 

When he {hunted—and the writ er has had the 
honor of hunting with him twice—whether in his 
native country or elsewhere, he always wore the 
Styrian dress, that is to say, a tall, pointed felt 
hat, with a band of green velvet, five fingers 
wide, in which was stuck a heathcock’s tail feath- 
ers by way of plume; a jacket of coarse gray 
cloth, with green collar and cuffs, and breeches of 
the same material, reaching nearly to the knee ; 
sandals and leather gait ers, covering stockings of 
green woolen, and reaching not quite to the 
knee, 80 as to leave the knee-joint free. Among 
these wild mountaineers, who sometimes travel 
over a distance of twenty or twenty-five leagues 
in a single hunt, this part of the body is always 
left naked, no matter how cold it is. I have 
known the count lead the hunt for five or six con- 
secutive hours with the thermometer at ten de. 
grees, and neither he nor his attendants seemed 
to be conscious of this partial nudity. 

We have said that these men accompanied the 
count everywhere, to the chase as elsewhere 
They loaded his guns for him. They kept close 
behind him, and, whenever his gun was empty 
the count dropped it, and one of these men slipped 
another into his hand, already loaded and cocked. 

While waiting for the beaters to reach their 
places, which generally occupied about half an 
hour, these two men would pull out of their 
game-bags a little Styrian flute, made of reeds, 
and begin to play~-sometimes in unison, and 
sometimes each taking a separate part—Styrian 
airs of a sweet and plaintive melancholy. This 
would last for some minutes; then the count, az 
if carried away by this irresistible melody, would, 
in his turn, pull out of his haversack a flute, ex. 
actly like those used by his servants, and join in 
the music, It was he, then, who led, the two 
others only sustaining him with fanciful accom- 
paniments, which seemed to me to be improvised, 
80 original were they. 

These accompaniments gushed from their lips, 
ran after the theme, and, overtaking it, twined 
around it like the ivy or the convolvalus; then 
the theme would reappear in a solo, always 
charming, always plaintive, and reaching notes 
20 high that it would seem as if silver or crystal 
only was capable of producing thenf. Suddenly 
the report of a gun would be heard, fired by the 
ebief of the beaters to give notice that every one 
was at his place, and that the hunt was about to 
begin, Then the three musicians would put their 
flutes back into their game-bags, resume their 
guns, and, with eyes and ears on the watch, again 
become hunters, 

It was in this same costume, in which he was 
strikingly handsome, that Kari came, at eleven 
o'clock, to rap at the Baron de Below’s door, hav- 
ing just heard of his return and of the accident 
which had happened to him. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that his two 
BStyrians accompanied him, and waited for him in 
the antechamber. 

received the count with a face even 
more smiling than usual, but held out his left 


“Ah! it is true, then, what I have just been 
reading in the Kreutz Zeitung ?” 

“What have you read, my dear Karl?” 

“‘T read that you had been fighting a duel with 
& Frenchman, and that you had been wounded.” 

“Hush! Notsoloud! I am not wounded for 
the household ; I am only dislocated.” 

“* What does that mean ?” 

“That means, my dear fellow, that the baron- 
688 would not ask to see an arm that is only 
sprained, while she would insist on seeing one 
that is wounded. Now, my wound, which would 
make you envious, I am gure, my dear count, 
would make the baroness die with fright. Have 
you seen many wounds thirty-five centimetres 
long? I can show you one!” 

“What! You who are so skillful, and who 
handle the sabre as if you were the inventor 
of it 2" 

“Well, yes ; I have found my master.” 

“ A Frenchman?” 

“A Frenchman.” 

* But, instead of setting ont to hunt the wild 
boar in the Tanna, as I intended to do to-mor- 
row morning, I have a great mind to hunt up 
this and bring you back one of bis 


“Don’t attempt of the sort, my dear 
friend, for you might chance to get a good slash- 
ing of the same style as my own. Besides, this 
Frenchman has become my friend, and I wish 
him to become yours also.” 

‘Never! my friend! a chap who has slit your 
skin for—how long did you say ?—thirty-five cen- 
timetres ?” “ 

“He could have killed me, but he did not ; he 
could have cleft me in two, but he contented him- 
self with laying my arm open. We embraced 
each other on the battlefield. Have you read 
the other details ?” 

** What other details?” 

“Those relating to his two other duels with 
Monsieur Georges Kleist and Franz Muller.” 

+ “Tonly glanced over them. You are the only 
one of the three I am acquainted with, and I was 
uneasy on your account only. I saw that he had 
slightly damaged the jaw of a gentleman who 
writes articles for the Kreulz Zeitung, and almost 
killed with his fists a species of blackguard named 
Franz Muller. He had chosen samples of wea- 
pons, then, that he must needs fight the same 
day with an officer, a journalist, and a joiner!” 

Tt was not he who chose us; it was we who 
were guilty of the folly of choosing him. We 
sought him out at Hanover, where he was staying 
very quietly. It seems he must have been an- 
noyed at being disturbed, for he sent me home 
with my arm in a sling ; he sent Monsieur Sleist 
home with a black eye, and he left Franz Muller 
on the field, beaten almost toa jelly. That was 
the shortest process.” 

** He must be a Hercules, then, this chap!” 

**Not by any means, and that is the curious 
part of it. He is a head shorter than you, my 
dear fellow, but built, look you, like Alfred de 
Musset’s “ Hassan,” whom his mother made 
small that she might make him well.” 

** And you embraced on the ground ?” 

** Better than that. I have even had an idea, on 
returning home,” 

* What is it ?” 

* He is a Frenchman, you know.” 

“Of good family?” 

** They are all so, my dear fellow, ever since the 
revolution of ’89. He has a great deal of talent.” 

* As a fencing-master ?” 

**No, no, no! as a painter. Kaulbach called 
him ‘ The Hope of Painting.’ He is young.” 

* Young!” 

“Faith, about twenty-five or six: not more. 
He is handsome.” 

** Handsome, too ?” 

“Charming. Twelve thousand francs income.” 

**Pshaw !” 

“Everybody has not two hundred thousand 
francs a year, as you have, my dear friend. 
Twelve thousand francs a year, and great talent, 
are equivalent to an income of sixty thousand 
francs a year.” 

** But why do you make all these calculations ?” 

**T had an idea of marrying him to Helene,” 

The count bounded up in his chair. 

** What! marry him to Helene! to your sister- 
in-law! a Frenchman!” 

‘* But is she not of French origin herself?” 

** Mademoiselle Helene loves you too well, Iam 
certain, ever to marry a man who has put you in 
the condition you are in now. I hope she re- 
fused!” 

** Yes, she did.” 

The count breathed again. 

“But what the d—! put the idea of marrying 
him to your sister into your head ?” 

** She is only my sister-in-law.” 

“No matter; I repeat that it is a strange idea 
that you should be willing to marry your sister- 
in-law in that style, to the first person you chance 
to meet on the high-read!” 

“T assure you that young man is not a chance- 
comer,” 

**No matter ; she refused, did she not? That is 
the essential thing.” 

“TI hope to be able to induce her to reconsider 
her decision.” 

** But you are infatuated, then!” 

““Why, after all, what motive can she have for 
refusing ? I ask you now.” 

Count Kar! blushed up to his eyes. 

“Unless she loves some other man.” 

“‘Do you consider that hypothesis impossible ?” 

“No; but if she loves some one, let her say so.” 

“* Listen to me, my dear Frederick. I cannot af. 
firm that ske loves any one ; but I can affirm that 
some one loves her.” 

“Then the work is already half done; and is 
this some one worth my Frenchman ?” 

“Ah! my dear Frederick, you are so pre- 
possessed in favor of y8ur Frenchman, that I 
dare not say yes.” 

**Tell me at once. You see what might happen 
if I had my Frenchman here, and if I had passed 
my word to him.” 

“Well, after all, I think you will scarcely 
turn me out of doors for saying so. Now, then, 
that some one is myself!” 

“ Always modest, frank and loyal, my dear 
Karl; but-——” 

** But I don’t admit any buts.” 

“This but is not a very terrible one, as you will 
see, But you are too grand a personage, my dear 
Karl, for my little sister Helene.” 

“Tam the last of my family; no one will re- 
mind me of that.” 

“You are very rich, and Helene’s dower is only 
two hundred thousand francs.” 

“TI do not owe an account of my fortune to any 
one.” 

“ Therefore, I address these objections to you, 
yourself, 

“Do you consider tham very serious?” 

“ Those of an opposite nature would be still more 
80, I confess.’’ 

“Then, the only question is, to ascertain 
whether Helene loves me or not.” 

“That is a matter in respect to which you can 
be informed at once,” 





pars to replace yours, 





“ How?” 


‘*T will send for Helene ; the shortest explana- 
tions are the best.” 

** Frederick!” exclaimed the count, turning as 
pale as he had been red a moment before. Then 
he added, in a tremulous voice, ‘Later! in 
heaven’s name! Later!” 

** My dear Karl ——” 

‘* Frederick !” 

**Do you look upon me as your friend?” 

**Good heavens!” 

‘* Weil, then, do you think I would wish to sub- 
ject you to a trial from which you would come out 
sad and unhappy ?” 

** What do you say ?” 

**T say that I have a conviction.” 

“Of what?” 

“Why, good heavens! that you are loved as 
much as you yourself love.” 

** My friend, you will make me mad with joy.” 

‘Well, if you are afraid to talk to Helene on 
the subject, set out for your hunt in the Tanna, 
kill lots of wild boars, and, when you come back, 
the mission will be executed.” 

** By whom ?” 

cT7 By me,” 

“*T won't go, Frederick.” 

“What! You won’t go! And your men who 
are waiting out there with your flutes?” 

**Let them wait.” And the count threw him- 
self on his knees before the baron’s bed, and 
clasped his hands together. 

“* What the d—] are you doing there ?” 

** You see that I am thanking you ; I could weep 
for joy.” 

Frederick looked at the count with the smile 01 
a happy man who sees his friend within reach of 
happiness in his turn. 

At this ‘moment the door opened, and Helene 
appeared on the threshold. 

** Helene!” cried Karl. 

** What in the world are you doing there on your 
knees before my brother's bed?” asked the young 
girl from the threshold at which she had stopped. 

“He is waiting for you,” replied Frederick. 

** For me?” 

**Come here.” 

**T don’t understand you at all,” 

**Come, nevertheless.” 

Karl raised himself on one knee, and, holding 
out his hand to Helene, ‘‘Oh ! mademoiselle!” he 
said; “‘do what your brother asks, I beg you.” 

Helene, trembling ‘all over, obeyed. ‘ Well,” 
she said, “‘ here I am on my knees; what next ?” 

‘Give your hand to Karl for a moment; he 
will give it back to you.” 

The young girl held out her hand to Karl, hesi- 
tatingly. Karl took it and pressed it to his heart. 
Helene uttered a cry. Karl, timid as a child, 
dropped the hand. 

**Oh!” said Helene, “‘ you did not hurt me.” 

Karl promptly resumed possession of the aban- 
doned hand. 

“My brother,” said Frederick, “did you not 
tell me you had a secret to confide privately 
to Helene?” 

** Yes, indeed,” cried Karl. 

** Well, then, go on; I am not listening.” 

Karl bent over to Helene’s ear, and the sweet 
phrase, “‘I love vou,” escaped from his lips and 
glided through the air, murmuring like those 
night butterflies, which, as they flit by you ona 
spring evening, whisper in your ear the eternal 
secret of nature. 

“Oh! Frederick, Frederick!” said Helene, 
hiding her face in the bedclothes, “‘I was not mis- 
taken.” 

Then, as Karl was waiting impatiently for her 
to raise her head that he might kiss her, Fred- 
erick asked, “ What are you doing ?” . 

“Tam praying,” she replied. And raising her 
head, and opening her beautiful eyes, she added, 
** And I, too, love you.” 

** Frederick! Frederick!” cried Karl, rising, 
and straining Helene to his heart, ‘‘when can I 
die for you?” 








OUR LONDON LETTER, 


New Year is not so important an institution 
here as Christmas, when beef, turkeys, plum-puddings, 
and mince pies lead the table, and most united families 
meet to pass the day under some hospitable roo/. The 
metropolis, however, is much as usual, and to the out- 
ward eye presents no particular appearance. The year 
starts with some improvements on the metropolitan 
lines of railways, “‘loops’’ having been made to con- 
nect certain lines which almost touched each other, 
and one or two branches entirely out; but the metro- 
politan network is very incomplete, chiefly owing to 
the shopkeepers who dislike the digging up of streets, 
impeding alike traffic and passenger. One Engineer 
Hawkehawe has offered to dig only at night, aud lay 
down the ground again at cock-crow, but even that 
scheme does not find favor, and a line which was to 
have united the northern suburbs with Charing Cross, 
and to have passed right under Tottenham Court Road, 
was overthrown by the resistance of the shopkeepers 
of the district a year or two ago. But the metropolitan 
lines still ‘‘ move on,” although under adverse circum- 
stances, and these underground tunnels are so badly 
ventilated that the lines do not attract al) the traffic 
they should. Next to rails, the police are attracting 
public attention; the force is not considered so effective 
as itshould be, and is too much drilled. The Vestry of 
St. James has spoken out on the subject, and blames 
the drill and broad-sword exercise as taking up too 
much of the time of the force. One of the complaints 
is, that at a particular hour too few men are on duty. It 
may, however, be a question if driiling is not abso- 
lutely necessary, in order to enable the force to move 
in unison, and keep in order the dense crowds which 
aseemble at public spectacles, Gres, political and other 
demonstrations. The remedy proposed by the Vestry 
is the old panacea Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the subject. 

The appointment beld by the brother of the late 
Premier, Mr. I. Disraeli, is to be abolished, which 
means that it is or was of no use in the present state 
of Inland Revenue. Mr. I. Disraeli was not a politi- 
cian, but is said to have been a good man of business. 

Earl Spencer has been duly lodged in the Castle. His 
instalimefit was quite private. scarcely anything ap- 





to. be known or cared about him. Not so with 
e! Westerail, the Secretary, whore a) tment has 
called forth a strong protest from the journals, 


An tment is, however, always in 
Irelaud. The office is one, the claii 

unsuccessful do not fail to point out the defects of the 
successful candidate. The love of place under the 


Government is very in the Sister Isle. 
Another Irish landlora has been shot: a were 
any wanting, that the Irish difficulty is the Land ques- 


tion, and that no possibie amelioration of the country 
can take place till the land tenure is altered, and the 
law of entail and primogeniture There is 
to be a bill introduced for this purpose next session of 
Parliament, and on its issue depends the question of 
peace or war between landiords and tenants in Ireland, 
and the pacification of the country. 
- — of ey Church attract both ae 
and controv ° he Archbishop of Canterbury 
Mackonoc > and 


written to hie urging him to confi 5 

Mackonochie has lied. The judement cuts two ways, 
as it enjoins on the Evangelical, or Low Church, certain 
ceremonies most distasteful to that branch, such as 


standing before the table during the consecration of the 
elements, abstinence from preaching except when the 
Commupion is celebraled. Both parties have lost and 
ned something by the litigation, but there is little 
ope of reconciliation between them, as they not only 
adopt different costumes, but hold different doctrines, 
Pusey, the originator of the High Church movement, 
goes in for disestablishment, and it will not be easy 
continue the Establishment in the state it now is. do 
little confidence is felt in the permanence of the Estab- 
lishment, that out of five advowsons offered for sale by 
the Duke of Norfolk, only one sold, and the others 
fn Bngland te tnumsasto, 11 be eurtele peokatary tone te 
n se, it is certain pecuniary logs to 
oe 1 the “traffic” in religious offices will be 
rt u ” 

There have been several murders of late, attended 
with sensational characters. At Bonnsburg, one Camp- 
bell, for some not verv intelligible reason, fired at a 
lamp, and shot one Muir, a companion. The coroner’s 
inq iest returned a verdict of manslaughter, but the 
police, who are always disputing the authority of cor- 
oners, and who wili not, if possible, produce prisoners 
at eee, have commitied Campbell on a charge of 
murder, 

A firework-maker’s establishment in Bethnal Green, 
located in the heart of a populous district, has exploded, 
to the great terror of the neigh»orhood, Bengal lights, 
blue lights, rockets and fog-signals falling in a shower 
of fireand brimstone amidst houses, passengers and 
streets. A stranger rushed up to rescue any one that 
might be in the house, but was dest:oyed, and his 
charred and mutilated remains were only identified by 
his wristband. In the country, amongst other 
and misfortunes, a man has chop up his wife, and 
thrown her mutilated remains into the Severn. 

Great retrenchments are contemplated in the mili- 
tary department; 20,000 men are to be brought back 
from Mauritius, Ceylon, and the West Indies, and the 


Canadian force reduced to 11,000, a mere guard of 
honor, to surrender, not defend the colony. e task 
of defense is to be left to the Canadian militis, At the 


time of the affair of the Trent, that militia lay on paper, 
was nowbere to be found, and the three colonels sent 
over to it were com: to wander about the 
colony on @ tour of inspection. So that the prospects 
of Canada are not inviting. In addition tothis, each of 
the home-regiments are to be reduced company, 


taili- 
though civilians are generally War Minis- 
ters, they lack the power or ability to keep clear of the 
Commander-in-chief and his protigés. 

Naval affairs are also to have their turn, and t 
reforms might be introduced in that branch, but the 
difficulties are still greater. Up to this moment the 
Admiralty has only two monitors, the Wivern and Scor- 
pion, of Laird, in order to prevent them 
into the hands of the Confederates. 

onarch, Captain Cole’s original model, is un- 
finished, and still on the stocks ut Chatham. This 


& 


we 


vessel is to be lighted with gas, and isa com ise 
between the broadside and flush-deck principle. 
ironclad squadron has had a cruise. The ships will 


weather any sea, but roll dreadiully. Reed’s “ aad 
are “ hard lines”’ for those who sail in them. 

There still remains the question of manning the 
army and navy. Tho army o: reserve is by no mesns 
a success ; but there must be an army. The volun- 
teers begin to draw on the treasury as well as on public 
patriotism. A regiment costs $12,000 ; and the prizes 
of one regiment amount to $3,500 annually, making a 
total of $15,500. By finding clothing, arms, ammuni- 
tion, and yrizes, a regiment may be pretty well held 
together; without these stimulants it would have to be 
disbanded ip a week. It is consequently proposed to 
increase the militia, take the command of it out o: the 
hands of the Lord-Lieutenants, place it under the 
Crown or Commander-in-chief, and officer it from the 
Half-Pay List. If so, the militia will be a landwehr, 
and might be made an available home force, Hitherto 


the militia has been ed as a kind of recruiting 
depot, the militiaman 


ng, if possible, t or 
transterred into the Line. This bas never = 
with the colonels of the militia, who do not like to see 


their ranke decimated by the recruiting sergeant, In 
one of these regiments three men only volunteered to 
enter the army of reserve, and the colonel recom. 
mended them to think the matter well over before tak- 
ing their final resolve. Some of the country militia 
regimenvts are fine bodies of men, but the same cannot 
be said of the metropolitan ones, which are recruited 
from a very interior stratum of population, ph 

and morally considered. The men ure badly dre 
armed, and equipped, and six weeks’ drill is inade- 
quate to the purpose. Even the volunteers are unpro- 
vided with breech-loaders, and have neither learnt the 
use of the weapon or proper drill. How economy and 
increased efficiency, under the cireumstances, are well 
secured, is not very apparent. Delays and select com- 
mittees do not mend matters; what is wanted is a mas- 
ter-mind and unbending will. 

The Cretan insurrection is over. Petropalakie, the 
last of the Greek sympathizers, has surrendered with 
1,200 mep, and the blockade-runners Enosis and 
Kreta are closed up in Syra. 

There has been some more fighting in Spain, at 
Malaga, between the Government de facto and the Re- 
publican party, while various diplomatic intrigues are 
going on as to the future monarch. Spain is the Mexico 
of the Old World, restless with change and governed by 


rotato; of military adventurers. The ex-queen 
had appoin‘ during her reign five hundred and 
nineteen ministers, and the next king or president will 


in all probability do likewise. Yet Spain, from her 
icipalinstitutions, her admixture of Moorish 

and the character of her people, can never be subd 

by a foreigner. 

There has been a controversy raging in France about 
the pictures of the Louvre which have been lent oat 
to distinguished pe es. The Cercle has 
had some, the Prince Imperial others. Nieuekircke 
seems re in hot water with the literary and 
artistic public. In this case he is sheltered by prece- 
dent, as the pictures in the Louvre have always hada 
proclivity to slip off the wails into other places—with, 
of course, the permission of the authorities, 

Morchant, a Frenchman, hss # scheme for using 
sunbeams instead of coal, and has extracted ten units 
of caloric per minute from 4 square metre, or nine 
square feet. He has even worked a steam-envine by 
raising steam from a solar refivctor; but it wil be some 
time before bottled sunbeams can be utilized. Lt is at 
present a scientific toy. 

Norman Loskyer here, and Janneen, in Paris, have 
spectroscoped the red protuberances on the lumingry 
seen durin, eclipses. Toey are now de ided to be part 
of the sun, not moon, as hitherto conje@ ured, and to 
be flames of — gas, surroundiug the outwaid 
crust of solar flame 

The last zoological curiosities are a Ben A 
which bas devoured two hundred Hindoos, a Ap od 











ing, that is to say an mouse, which amuses 
ignorant by sneezing. 
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THE PROMENADE CONCERT OF THE ALBANY ZOUAVE CADETS, AT TWEDDLE HALL, ALBANY, N. ¥, JAN. 207TH. 


Promenade Concert of the Albany Zouave | 
Cadets, Tweddle Halil, Albany, New York, 
January 20th. 

Tue Promenade Qoncert of the Albany 
Zouave Cadets, held at Tweddle Hall, Albany, New 
York., on Wednesday evening, January 20th, wa< one 
of the most brilliant entertainments ever given at our 
State capital. Indeed, the very name of the organiza- 
tion was sufficient in itself to guarantee a most enjoy- 
able affair. 

At seven o’clock a vast throng began to pour into the 
spacious galleries, filling them in a few moments to 
repletion with the élite of the city. The decorations of 
the hall had been carefully studied, and were most com- 
plete in their details. 
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BROUGHAM’s THEATRE, 247TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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The stage was canopied with flags, and on the upper 
portion of the proscenium were the words, “‘ Albany 
Zouave Cadets,’’ in an arch, formed from brilliant tiny 
reflectors; and below it were the years “‘ 1860—1869,”’ a 
harp and star made of the eame material. On the front of 
the stage were two parlor fountains, goldfish, and 
flowers, and in front of it were terraces of luxuriant 
plants, exquisite flowers in unique vases, photographs 
ot the members of the company, and of the Rochester 
Blues, between whom and the Zouaves very friendly 
feelings have long existed. Toward the front of the hall 
were the two famous pieces of statuary by Palmer, the 
“White Captive,” and the “Indian Girl,” which were 
displayed in fine relief against a dark background. in 
the centre of the room, a large fountain threw up hun- 
dreds of jets of water, which flashed for a moment in 
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the light and then fell with delicate cadences. Two 
cologne fountains, canopied with red, white and blue, 
the columns being twined with evergreen, threw out 
their perfame on the air. 

Between the windows, under the gallery, were 
shields of red, white, and blue, with the accoutre- 
ments affixed, and mirrors, arranged in alternate 
order; and the facade of the gallery displayed the 
names of the members of the company who died in 
the service of their country, followed by the name of 
the action. 

Suspended from the gallery were a score of cages 
containing. canaries, that vied with one another in 
filling the hall with their music; and festoons of ever- 
greens and streamers converged to the centre of the 
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The promenading began at the gseund ef museio fur. 
nished by Thomas’s popular orchestra. The details of 
the grand musieal entertainment were fayltlessly con. 
ducted, and the’ Zouaves can have nothing to regret. 
Everything was chastely besutiful, and suggestive of 
elegan-e and refinement. 


Brougham’s Theatre, New York City. 

Ovr dramatic critic has already alluded to 
the opening of the new theatre of that popular actor 
and amiable gentleman, Mr. John Brougham. There- 
fore we shall not enter into the details of that interest- 
ing occasion, 

Our illustration represents the grand transformation 
acene that concludes the “‘ Dramatic Review for 1868." 
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INTERIOR OF BROUGHAM’S THEATRE—THE YRANSFORMATION SCENE, OPENING NIGHT, JAN. 257TH. 
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ROBERT BROWNING. 


Mr. Brougham’s exquisite little temple of Thalia exhibits, in its interior arrange- 
ments, the good taste and artistic conception of the talented: histrion, humorist, 
and author whose name it bears. HK unites those elements of elegance, convenience, 
and comfort, that a metropolitan audience can so well appreciate and enjoy. It 
will seat only nine hundred @eople, but those nine hundred are, with reference 
to their physical as well as their intellectual entertainment, amply provided for, 
and every one of them commands 4 full view ot the stage. A splendid effect is 
produced by twelve large mirrors that extend along the wails, reflecting the daz- 
zling light and decorations of the auditorium, the rich toilets of the ladies, and 
the cheerful faces of the audience. Tbe candelabras represent wax candles, giving 
a boudoir-like appearance that is very pleasing. ; 

The decorations are of a light and graceful character, the prevailing color being 
a faint rose tint, relieved with gold. The fresco-work and gilding, which is of 
superior quality, is by Mr. F. Donarung, who has succeeded admirably if producing 
the desired effect of richness, lightness and appropriate contrasts and combinations, 
The architects, Messrs, D. & J. Jardine, have exbibited a masterly skill, in the com- 
bination of strength with elegance, that marks the result of their labors. A charm- 
ing drop-curtain, by Russell Smith, representing a view on the Hudson River 
greatly enhauces the attractiveness of the interior. 








ROBERT BROWNING. 


Tue remarkable interest which Mr. Browning’s new poem of the 
* Bing and the Book” has excited in literary circles has induced us to engrave the 


last photograph of that distinguished author, and 


well, a small village about four miles to the south of 
London, and received his earliest education in a school 
in his native village which was called Goldsmith Aca- 
demy, in consequence of the tradition that the author 
of the ‘‘ Deserted Village ’ had formerly been an usher 
there. His progress was very rapid, and when he was 
only eight years of age, he had translated many of the 
favorite odes of Horace, and some of the elegies of 
Propertius. It is a curious fact, that even then he had 
formed that peculiar style which has since stood so 
materially in the way of his popularity. 

In his thirteenth year be was entered at London Uni- 
versity, and is, perhaps, the only man of any positive 
reputation that institution has produced. In his twen- 
tieth year he went to Italy, where he remained for 
three years, exploring all the literary treasures of the 
monasteries. The influence of these has been visible 
throughout his whole poetical career. On his return 
to London, he published his first poem, called “ Pau- 
line,’’ but immediately suppressed it, as he thought it 
revealed too much of his personal feelings. In 1836 ap- 
peared “ Paracelsus,”’ a poem of great power and beauty. 
The following year was performed his tragedy of 
** Strafford,”’ which, despite the fine acting of Macready, 
was not a success. His next venture was in 1843, when 
his “* Blot on the Scutcheon ’’ was acted ; this, although 
more successful, did not touch the popular heart. The 
critics admired its fine plot, artistic treatment, and 
beautiful language, but it was too tar advanced for the 
million. 

His works are very numerous, the principal being 
“Pippa Passes,” “King Victor and King Charles,” 
** Colombe’s Birthday,” “ Luria,” ‘‘ A Soul’s Tragedy,” 
“Sordello,” “Return of the Druses,”’ “Dramatic 


Lyrics and Romances,”’ “‘ Men and Women,” etc. His 
last and greatest work is a poem of twenty thousand 
lines, to which he has devoted the last eighteen year® 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, SYRACUSE. NEW YORK. 
SEE PAGE 339. 















































MOST REV. ARCHIBALD C. TAIT, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


of his life, entitled “The Ring and the Book.” It is founded on @ celebrated 
murder trial in Rome in 1698, and the evidence is looked at in ten different lights, 
Only one-half is published, but his admirers claim for it the distinction of being 
his magnum opus. It has just been published by Fields, Osgood & Co., of Boston, the 
great poetical publishers of America, and is the chief literary sensation of the year. 

In 1846 Mr. Browning married the famous poetess, Elizabeth Barrett, whe died 
in 1861, leaving him one son, now in his eighteenth year. 

In his youth Browning was’ very thin, with black hair and eyes, and a slightly 
Jewish physiognomy. He is about the medium size. Mr. Oxenford iniormed us 
last year that he is now a fine portly gentleman. He is a most accomplished musi- 
cian, and sings and plays with great skill and effect. He is undgubtedly the most 
erudite of all modern pocets;'indeed, we do not think that even Milton can compare 
with him in point of scholarship. 





Most Rev. Archibald C. Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Tue Most Reverenp Arcureaup C. Tart, recently elected Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, December 22, 1811. He 
was educated first at the High School and at the Academy in his native city, after- 
ward at the University of Glasgow, and finally at Balliol College, Oxford, which he 
entered in 1830. He became successively a scholarja fe'low, and a tutor of Balliol 
College, having taken his degree with first-class honors, and he also became, at a 
later period, a public examiner of the University. .Upen the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Arnold, in 1842, he was selected for the important office of Head Master of 



























































GEORGE H. ELLIS’ NEW PIANO ESTABLISHMENT, 
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Bagby School, and continued in the administration of 
bis duties during a period of eight years, when, having 
by his very zealous labor greatly impaired his health, 
he accepted the Deanery of Carlisle, offered him by Lord 
John Russell. In 1856 he was promo ed to the Epis- 
copal Bench, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the re- 
signation of Bishop Bloomfield, aud brought to the 
diocese, with its large city population, the same ardent 
zeal for missionary work among the poorest and most 
ignorant classes that he had shown at Carlisle, 

The Bishop, who was also Dean of the Chapels Royal, 
® Governor of the Charterhouse, and President of the 
Council of King’s College, London, has performed his 
manifold official dulies, as well as those of a Peer in 
Parliament, with characteristic fidelity and zeal. 








COMMERCIAL ACENCIES. 


Tux past quarter century has witnessed the 
rapid development in this city of the system of Commer- 
cial Agencies, one of great importance to the commer- 
cial and banking interest of the whole country. Com- 
menced upon a very modest scale, the Commercial 
Agency bas for years been steadily increasing in pa- 
tronage, and, as the very nature of the business de- 
mands absolute confidence on the part of the mercan- 
tile communities that seek information from that 
eource, the inference is irresistible that the business 
has been well conducted, and that the informatior 
given is reliable. 

We have heard objections made to the business as a 
secret system. There does not appear to be much se- 
creoy in publishing such a work as the Commercial 

t the principle is correct, and 
Ww ver ts of detail there may be must be 
charged to the managers, The merchant who asks for 
t and deserves it must invite and de-ire an iuves-, 
tigation of his worthiness, and, while the Agency 
through which this is accomplished bears true witness, 
the result cannot be otherwise than beneficial—* it 
him that gives and him that takes.”’ 








We neglected in our last number to ac- 
knowledge our indebtedness to Slee Bros., photograpb- 
ers, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for photographs from which 
were taken our drawings of the iceboats in the recent 
regatta on the Hudson. 


A weoRO was recently found seated on a 
curbstone, his teeth chattering like a reaper under 
full headway. He was eating a watermelon, and some 
one told bim that eating it would give him the chills. 
He looked up, with his mouth half full and a slice in 
each hand, and shivered out : 

“Dis is de way I tuck the chills, eating dese things, 
I got de chill on me now, boss; and I likes watermil- 
lions betier’n I duz de chills, kase dar ain’t no danger 
ob it makin’ me shake wos’n I duz—I’ll eat dis’n ef I 
dies ‘fore I get to de rines.”’ : 


A woman being enjoined to try the effect of 
kindness on her husband, and being told that it would 
heap coals of fire on his head, replied that she had 
tried “ boiling water, and it didn’t do a bit of good,” 


An individnal made money at a country 
fair, by letting people raise him by the ears at twenty- 
five cents premium for success and ten cents fine for 


A maten lady, while in company the other 
evening, alluding to her youthful smartness, said at 
six months old she went alone. A malicious wag 
present remarked : 

“ Yes, and you have been going alone ever since.” 








O VEGETABLES THINK? A curious 
and interesting inquiry; Instructions in hunting 
and trapping, illustrated; Near-sightedness, cause and 
cure; ce of business; How to become an author; 
How to train animals, including many curious, amus- 
ing, — Bagg pee | tricks, illustrated; Magnets and 
ee ism; ‘Swiss honey;” Startling trick of (appar- 
iy) changing a man into a goat or other animal; Nut 
qulbees; Tricks of showmen; Rich men of the world, 
= how they gained their weaith; Exposures of hum: 
wikin — and swindles, by the author of “ Roguea 
eries ;*’ Trade secrets and money-making man- 
a Hints for the household; Family recipes; 
Games, puzzles, magic, and amusements for the young; 
and choice miscel any for all, in 


HANEY’S JOURNAL. 


Enlarged with new volume, giving over 1,500 square 
inches of interesting and instructive reading matter, 
attractive illustrations, etc., each month for Only 
Fifty Cents a Year. 

aap” This is no advertising sheet, trashy catchpenny, 
or * er”’—our aim is to give a first-rate, care- 
fully edited, and well-printed and illustrated paper, at 
& very reasonable price. The scarcely perceptible pro- 
fit on each subscriber pays us on our large circulation. 

&@ Now is the time to subscrib>. Specimens 7c. by 
mail, or Sc. of newsdealers, none free, Try it a year— 
it will you. JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau 
street, New York. tied by the 

= Dealers supp! News Companies and 
ali Wholesalers, 


Pianos! Pianos! Pianos! 


The Parlor F'avorite. 


E immense demand for this popular instrument 
has induced us to make its manufacture a spe- 
cialty, and weare consequently evabled to offer them at 
much lower rates than are charged for similar instru- 





ments other makers. Inquire of resident dealers, 
or send for our illustrat: d = lozue and price list. Ad- 
dress GEO. M. GUILD 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, Boston, comenadll 


UNTER'S GUIDE.—Worth $10 to any 
boy or farmer. How to ey 4A and trap ALL ani- 
mals, to make traps and boats, tan skins, etc., etc. 
10,000 sold in two months—64 pp.—costs 25 cents only, 
Postpaid, by HUNTER & CO., Publishers, 
8 Hinsdale, N. H, 





LOOK OUT, DON’T TOUCH IT, 


D* LESS in ue white wrappers, both Wol- 

coti’s Paty Pamrr for Pain, and bis ANNIHTLATOR 
for Catarrh. Take none other, or you are cheated. Sold 
by all vruggists. 





HITCHCOCK’sS 


HALF-DIME MUSIC 


Be.revina that whatever tends to amuse and in- 
struct, to cultivate and develep the mind, or to elevate 
the character and diversify the nature of Home enjoy- 
ments, is ever welcome to the American People—this 
series is respectfully presented. Our object is. to en- 


able all classes—rich 
of all the popular produc- 





Music, to become 
tions of the day, without incurring an almost prohibitory 
expense. The price of each Number will be Fivz Cents, 


The following are 
NOW READY: 
No. 1. Captain Jinks - Macrae 
2. Won't You Tell Me wiv Robin? Crantemn. 
3. We'd Betler Bide a Wi - CLARIBEL, 
S oy = a - - - MoLLoy, 
‘or - - - Lxoyp, 
6. Deed by , Sweetheart, Good- - Hatrox, 
: Ae meet don't think I shall larry. CLARIBEL. 
8. Praise of Tears “ Plow’rets 
Blooming, Winds Ferfaming. ” F. SoHUBERT. 
9. igne Charlie, - Leg. 
10. Skating Rink Polka. - WIENER, 
1l, Genevieve Waltz. - os 
12. Come hither, my Baby, my Darliny es 
13. The Danish Boy's Whistle, - Grarr. 
14, Little Maggie May. . - BLAMPHIN, 
15. Maggie's Secret. - CLARIBEL. 
16. =. Love Shines over All. "Sacred 
“4 - - Fores. 
17. The O Cottage Clock. - - Motzoy. 
18, Silver Chimes. - + - CLARIBEL. 
19. The Rose of Erin. - - BENEDICT, 
20, Arm-in-Arm. Polka Mazurka. - STRAUSS, 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The above can be obtained at the Music, Book, and 
Periodical Stores, or by enclosing the price, 5 cents 
each, to the Publisher. Other choice selections 
will rapidly follow. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisaer, 
98 Spring Street, New York (Under St. Nicholas Hotel). 


AGENTS WANTED. 





Holloway’s Ointment and Pills are 
working most wonderful cures, Glandular Swellings 
that have defied all other treatment, are easily softened 
and removed by the Ointment, while the Pills remove 
at once the suffocating horrors "of Asthma, 





GRAYW’S PATENT BRICK MACHINE, 
Send for Circular to WasHinaton Iron Works, New- 


urgh, N. Y., Sole Manufacturers for the United States. 


697-700 


TWO-WHEEL VELOCIPEDES, 











PATENT, 1862, 


With 26 inch wheel, for Boys, $25. 


VELOCIPEDE HORSE, TWO WHEELS, 


Patents 1862, 1863, 18€4, with 26 inch wheel, $30. Any 
boy can learn himself to ride with a few hours’ practice. 
VELOCIPEDE CANTERING HORSE, 

Three wheels, for Boys and Girls. Prices, $12 to $25. 

Velocipedes and Propeliers with 3 or 4 wheels, $4 to 


$15 each, for Boys ond Girls. For sale by 
STEPHEN W. SMITH, 90 William street. 





The Commercial Agency 


REGISTER 


For 1880. 
McKILLOP, SPRAGUE & CO., 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORE. 





BANKERS and MERCHANTS are informed that the 
above work is now ready for delivery. 

Many works of a similar character bave appeared 
during the past ten or twelve years, but thus far, no‘ 
one equal to this, The number of names is largely in- 
creased, and the care taken to secure Accuracy in 
Rating must render the volume very valuable. 

The work is not a mere repablication from old forms 
of type kept —s but is a perfectly new book, every 
name being revised 


The Commercial Agency Register 


hasan Established Reputation asa STANDARD 
REFERENCE BOOK, and, to thore who know it, does 
not require commendation. Any Merchant or Banker 
desiring to use such a work, ought to examine this be- 


fore . 
McKILLOP, SPRAGUE & Co, 
New York, January, 1869. 





PREVENTIVE BETTER THAN A 
CURE.— Mrs. Worstow, the celebrated Female 


has returned from Paris, with a new in- 
vention for lad For pamvhilet, address, with stamps, 
MRS. WINSLOW & CO., Box 4,737, New York, 698-701 





eo FARMERS, GARDENERS ana 

IT GROWERS. — Send for particulars 

Fruit Tree and Vine Invigorator ard 

“unite les to test will ~ forwarded to 

ae the w nite Ap fect satisfaction 

guarantor pony and px oa County in 

er tesied State. Ai ‘asdtons —p “AHEARN, 63 Second Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 698-701 


GALLONS OF WHISKY FOR §1. 





No Distilling. Wh Ring Exposed. Mailed 
for 50 cents. Address B. C. iT & CO., Port Deposit, 
Maryland. 697-98 





9 CENT ALBUM.—New Patent, bound 
in cloth, gilt, holds 20 full-sized cards, for only 
25 cents. Album and 10 splendid Photographs tor 75 
cents; with yen ry for only $1.15. Satisfaction 
c=. All sent post free. 5 Albums for $1. Send 
cen! sample, to 
HUNTER & 00., Publisners, 
697-6 Hinsdale, 4, B. 


_ pte of #4 "ky, 


<sontn waa 
4 Human Science, % 


CONTAINING 


lll Physiology, Phrenology, 


x 
























: Physiognomy, and Psychology. Their \ 3 
application to Homan Impnovemwenr, | 3 

Tus Pureno.oeican Jovanat | 4 

is $3 a year ; or, toclubs of ten, = 

only $2. Single numbers, by * 

E first post, 30 cents. Address, ° 

3 8. R. WELLS, No. 389 - 

6] Broadway, New York. A 

3 la 

5 
WHAT 18 SAID OF IT. 

“A first-class family journal.”—N. ¥. Bre. Pos 
“Edited with marked a ility.”— Christian , a 
“ Very instructive.” — Christ. Advocate. “ Always u 
toa igh standard of literature.’ *— Wheeling Intell 

encer. ‘Filled with valuable matter.”’— Mraméner. 
* Deservedly popular all over the land.”"—Avral New 
Yorker. Agents wanted. Svusscniss Now. 








[Fzs. 13, 1869, 


TRIUMPHANT!! 


A GRAND 


NUMBER!!! 


The Finest! The Richest!! The Rarest!!! The Most Elegant!!! The Best 
Pictures, and the Choicest Reading 
in any Weekly Newspaper now before the people, are to be found in the already literary favorite with all classes— 





Published on Thursday, February 4, 1869. 


Just glance at the names of the contributors, peruse 
the Btories, Sketches, and Scientific papers, admire 
the Illustrations, and then compare it with any other 
publication of its claes, and ask yourself if 

NUMBER FOUR 
NUMBER FOUR 
NUMBEK FOUR 
——— FOUR 


THE NEW WORLD 
THE NEW WORLD 
THE NEW WORLD 
THE NEW WORLD 
Can be surpassed ? 
It is a perfect 


TRIrieUMY Ei 


A Grand Combination !!! 
Buy it if you would be Amused ! 
Buy it if “~ would be Instructed ! 
Buy it if a Lover of Science ! 

Buy it if an Admirer of Art! 

Take it to your Homes, 
Read it to yeur Children, or, 
Let them read it to you. 
If you would Laugh, 
Or Think, 


Or Talk, 
Or grow Healthy, Lively, Strosg and Stout, 


Read the 
CONTENTS 
OF NUMBER FOUR 
NUMBER FOUR 
NUMBER FOUR 
NUMBER FOUR. 

It is rich in Romance, Humor, Wisdom, and Experi- 

ence. On the first page of 


NUMBER FOUR 


is a Splendid Poem, entitled, 

* Old Letters ;”’ which is followed by— 

“The Ris £ of Fire; or, The Sorcerer of 
the Temple,” with two grand illustrations. Of this 
superb Romance of the Orient, which has created so 
much interest among all claases of readers, four ex- 
ceedingly interesting chapters are published. Of the 
attractive local story— 

“OutwWitteds; a Novel of Circumstantial 
Evidence,” one of the best relations of life in the 
great city of New York, founded on events which trans- 
pired not many months since, three more chapters are 
given. It has two fine illustrations, A curious paper 
entitled— 

“ Incidents or Adventures, being Fxperi- 
ences in the Old World and the New,” is 
superbly illustrated with three very finely prepared 
engravings. In the way of Stories, and Sketches, and 
Poems, we have: 

“The Death Struggle.” 
“A Slight Mistake.” 
“Love and Hate.” 
“Signor Restelli,” 
“Toads and Diamonds,” 
«The Sacred Bouquet.” 
“The Use of Tobacco.” 
“ The Belle of Santiago.” 
“ Dreaming.” 
“ Bubbles, etc., etc. 


To these may be added, for graver dis- 
tinguished writers, articles on naam 
ARSENIC. 
COUGHS, AND REMEDIES. 
THE DINNER-TABLE, AND ITS VIANDS. 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE (including) 
THE POLYTECHNIC ASSOCIATION, 
AND THE FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Aud under the general headings— 
MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS, 
CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 
WORLD WONDERS, ETC., 


very much that is interesting and instructive. Now 
for the contributors—the authors of the articles in 


Number Four! 
Number Four !! Number Four !! 
Numbér Four !!! 


Hon. E. George Squier, the Antiquarian and 
Occidentalist, whose discoveries in Central and South 
America have won for him an undying reputation as a 
savant and traveler. 


Prof. C. A. Joy, the widely-known Lecturer on 

~ ys Chemistry at Columbia College—a gentleman 

Oo, a8 a scientist, ranks second to no other in the 
fields of kvowledge ‘to which he devotes himself, 


Dr. A. K. Gardner, a writer of reputation on 
medicine, whose works on Pathology are text-books in 
the highest schools, and who held the chair of Profes- 
sor of Diseases of Females at the New York College. 


Samuel N. Pike, Esq., the builder of Pike’s 
Opera House in this city, and the proprietor of many 
popular places of amusement in the United States. 


Profs. Emery avd Alien, Engineers and Inven- 
tors. 


William Ross Wallace, whose reputation as 
a Poet is second to that of no living author, 


Additional to these may be named: 
Arthur Sibley. 
Edward 8, Ellis. 
Delia Maitland. 
M. A. Dennison. 
Esther Serle Kenneth, 
Nellie Ames, 
Frances Gerry Fairfield. 
M.L. A . 
Mary ©*. Ames, 
And Others, 





NUMBER FOUR! 
FOUR !! NUMBER FOUR! 
NUMBER FOUR!!! 


of THE NEW WORLD is superb, is not to be sur- 
passed; and that one 2 forgets to purchase and read 
will ever after regret it 


NUMBER 





VERY Agent receives a $20.00 watch FREE. 1,000 

more agents wanted, male snd ‘»male. PROFITS 

IMMENSE. Address VAN WINKLE & CO., 685 Broad- 
way, N.Y. 





10 “2 a Day for al!.—Stencil Tool Samples 
free. Address A. J. FULLAM, ee, a} 





Great Distribution by 
the Metropolitan Gift Co.—Cash Gifts to 
the amount of $250,000.—Every Ticket 
Draws a Prize. 


40 Cash Gifts, each $500 
200 “ “ 100 


300 “ o 50 
each $300 to $750 


R Cash Gifts, each $10,000 
i o one 
m0 Elegant Rosewood Pianos - 


Melodeons bad T5to 150 
350 Sewing Machines - - - a 60 to 175 
500 Fine Gold Watches - - « 75to 300 


Cash Prizes, Silverware, etc., “all valued at $1,000,000. 

A chance to draw any of the above Prizes for 25 cents. 
Tickets, describing Prizes, are sealed in envel and 
well mixed. On receipt of 25 cents, a Sealed is 
drawn without choice, and sent by mail to acdrese. 
The prize named upon it will be delivered to the ticket- 
holder on payment of (ne Dollar. Prizes are immedi- 
ately sent to any address by express or return mail. 

You wili know what your Prize is before you pay for 
it. Any Prize exchanged for anoth-r of thesame value. No 
Blanks. Our patrons can cepend on fair dealing. 

REFERENCES:—We select the following from many 
who have lately drawn Valuable Prizes, and kindly "Pi, 
miited us to publish them: 8. T. Wilkins, Bo 
$5,000; Mise Anuie Monroe, Chicago, Piano, $650; Jobn 
D. Moore, Louisville, $1, 000; Miss Emma Walworth, 
MilWkukie, Piano, $500; Rev. E. A. Day, New Orleans, 
$500. We publish no names without ission. 

OF THE —**The firm is reliable, and 
deserve their success.” — Weekly Tribune, Oct. 8. “ We 
know them to be s fair dealing firm.”—JN. ¥. Herald, 
Oct.28. “A friend of ours drew a $500 prize, which 
was promptly received.”"—Daily News, Dec, 3. 

Send fur circular. Liberal inducements to Agents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Every package of Sealed En- 
veloves coniain Owe casuGirT. Six Tickets for $1; 13 
for $2; 36 for $65; 110 for $15, All letters should ve ad- 
dressed to H4aRP » WILSON & CO., 
698-701 178 Broadway, K. ¥. 





| HOLT LT & OO., 102 Nassau 


JOHNSON & MILLER, 


Real Estate Auctioneers, 
25 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Sell New York, Brooklyn, Westchester, and New Jer- 
sey Property, and issue every 


SATURDAY, 
FREE FOR CIRCULATION, A CITY AND COUNTRY 
REAL ESTATE REGISTER. 
697. 


ry A MONTH. TO AGENTS. 
S945 New and useful articles. addres 
JOHN J. HOWARD & OO., Alfred, Me, 697-700 


M 


packages for $1.50. W. 
697-709 


TO S250 sire ray! sattricn pei 
Sure Pay. Salaries paid 

Agevts everywhere selling our Patent Ever- 
pe gy Wiire Clothes Lines. Call at or write for 


to the Grranp WIRE 261 North 
ro Philadelphia, Pa. 692-98e0w 








AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS. Wonderful, 
Curious, Amusing. 25 cents a package. Dozen 
. WEMYSS, 3 Astor place, N.Y. 








ALENTINES.—Colored Comics, only 15 
eents a dozen; colored four-page Sentimental Val- 
entines, 20 cents a dozen; 144 Comics for only $1. 
Splendid Valentines in Enve! opes at 5c., 10c., 15c., 20c., 
«+ 0c. and $1, and upward. Lots for dealera at 
$3, 35, and $10. Sell at three times cost. Order early. 
50 Valentines, assorted, for only 50 cents. All above 
pos Ad HUNTER & CO., 


-8 Hinsdale, N. H. 
50. 0 SOLD.—The Magnetic Pocket- 
TIMEKEEPER and COMPASS, in a 
handsome case with glass crystal, white enameled dial, 
steel and metal works, ordinary watch size. War- 
ranted to denote correct time, and keep in order two 
years. Satisfaction teed. Sent postpaid for $1, 
8 for $2. Agents ie waned. Circulars free. WALTER 
wtreet, New York City. tf 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


351 








DEGRAAF 


& TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any house in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail an Wholesale prices. 687-9 





The Celebrated 


$15. 


HUNTING WATCHES. 


Imitation Gold 
$20. 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 





CASES 


OF THE 


COLLINS METAL 


(Improved Oroide). 


SPECIAY. NOTICE.—Our superior Oroide Watches 
having recently been imitated, and worthless Watches sold in 
New York, Bo;ton, Chicago, and other cities, represented as 
our Watches, we bereby caution the public against them, and 
give notice that we are in no way responsible tor those bogus 
concerns, and on'y those purchasing directly from us cin 
secure a genuine Watch of cur manufacture, 
cently greatly improved our Oroide in appearance and dura- 
bility, and to protect the public trom imposition hereafter, 
have named it “COLLINS METAL,” and we give notice that 
any one making use of this name will be prosecuted to the 
extent of the law. 


We have re- 


This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold; can not be distinguished from it by the best judges; 


retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold excepting in intrinsic value. 


are Full Jeweled Patent Levers ; those for 


All our Gentlemen’s Watches 


dies, an improved Escapement, better than a Lever for a small watch : 


all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. The $15 Watches are equal in neatness, style of 
finish, general appearance, and for time, to a gold one costing $150. Those for $20 are of extra fine finish, and 


are y ua to a Gold Watch costing $200. 
JEWELRY. 


Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. 
—We are manufacturing all kinds ot Jewelry of the Collins Metal; Pins, Earrings, Sleeve-Buttons, 


Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, Bracelets, Pencils, Charms, Odd Feliow and Masonic Pins, etc,, all of the latest 
and most elegant styles, and fully equai to gold in appearance and wear. 

TO CLUBS.—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time we will send one watch extra, free of chargr. 

We positively employ no agents _ would require a commission), as we can not possibly manufacture the 


watches for less than our published prices. 


Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 
prices. Parties in New York or elsewhere, representing themselves as our agents, are swindlers. 
Collins watches can only be had at our office in New York city. 


The genuine 
Customers are requested not to send money in 


letters, as we will send goods to any part of the United States to be paid fér when taken from the express office. 


Customers must pay all express charges. 
tomers in the city will remember that our only office is 


In ordering, 


write plainly the name, town, county, and State. Cus- 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office (Up-stairs), New York. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 





Now is the Time to Subscribe | 
FOR 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


fllustrated Newspaper— 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers......... 
One copy six mcnths, or 26 numbers....... 
One copy for thirteen weekS.........s.sss+s 
Chimney Corner— 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......+. 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 
One copy thirteen weeks.........0-esseeeees 
Ilustrirte Zeitang (German)— 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers......0... 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 
One copy for thirteen weeks..............++ 
lustracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya- 
ble in gold or tts equivalent 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers.... 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 
One copy three months, or 13 numbers..... ° 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly— 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 


Lady’s Magazine— 
One copy one year, or 12 numbers.......... 


Budget of Fun— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers........... 
Pleasant Hours— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers.......0..... 


CLUB TERMS. 


Tilustrated Newspaper.—Five copies one year 
in one wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

Chimney Corner.—Five copies one year, in one 
wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to per- 
son getting up club. 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 
one wrapper, to one address, $14, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

filustrirte Zeitumg.—One copy one year, $4. 
Five copies, $15. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three copies, 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 for every additional 
subscription. Postmasters sending subscriptions of 
Ten will be entitled to receive Frank Lestiz’s Inivs 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, Or FRANK LEsLie’s CHIMNEY Cor- 
NER, for one year. 

Budget of Fun.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

Pleasant Hours.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

One copy Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated 
Newspaper, one year....... sooeceness «+» $7 00 
One copy Chimmey Corner and Lady’s 
Magazine, one year,...........sceeesieees 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim- 
mey Corner and Pieasant Hours.,.... 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim- 
mey Corner and Budget,.............. ° 
One copy one year Illustrated Newspaper, 
Chimney Corner, and Lady’s Mag- 
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7 00 
5 00 
5 00 


azime,........+. ©000ce cescccccesce ©oGessev0 10 00 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


On each copy of the Lapy’s Macazre, four cents; 
on each copy of the IniustraTep Newspaper, I1vs- 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY CORNER, ILLUSTRIRTE 
Ze1runG, BupGet or Fun, and Pieasant Hours, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
scriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s Macazine, six 
cents per quarter; on the IniustraTep Newsparer 
InverRacion AMERICANA, and IniusrrimTE ZErITUNG, 
five cents per quarter; on the Bupcrr or Fux, Bors’ 
anp Grris’ WEEKLY, and Peasant Hovns, three cents 


per quarter. 
FRANK 





Box 4121, FP. O., New Works | 696-499 


A DIVORCES legally obtained in different 

States; desertion, non-support, etc., sufficient 
cause, No publicity. No charge until divorce ebtained. 
Advice free. M. HOUSE, Attorney, 78 Nassau st., N.Y. 





A MUSICAL BOX FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
1 French Great Sensation; novelty, cheapness, 
durability; in highly polished case, metallic 
tongues, brilliant in tone, of the best construction, with 
the most recent improvements, new keyless pattern. 
E1cuT SeLect Ams. Eminently adapted for the draw- 
ing-room table. Guaranteed of the best workmanship 
and performance. No. 1 size, 8 airs, $1; No. 2, 16 airs, 
$2; No. 3, 24 airs, $3. All sent rreE by mail on receipt 
of the amount. Address PAUL & PAUL, No. 4 New 
Chambers street, N. ¥. All parties who can conven- 
iently send Post-office orders are requested to do sv. 
696-99 





TAMMERING cured by Bates’s appliances. 
For descriptive pamphlet address Simpson : sons 


Box 5,076, N. ¥. 

EPILEPS CAN BE CURED. Those hav- 
ing friends afflicted are earnestly so- 

licited to send for a Circular Letter of References and 

Testimonials, which will convince the most «keptical of 

the curability of the disease. Address Van BUREN 

Locgnow, M. D., 36 Great Jones street, N. Y. City. 

696-99 








WANTED! WANTED!! 

GENTS of either sex, in every town and village, 
f% for the largest ONE DOLLAR SALE in the couvtry. 
The smallest ariicle sold can be exchanged for a Silver- 
Plated five-bottled Revolving Castor, or your choice of 
200 articles upon exchange list. Commissions to Agents 
larger than ever. Send for Circular. 

8. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
696-699 136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass, 


] ANKRUPT STOCK OF JEWELRY 
to be closed out at once, 5,000 pieces assorted for 
$100; 2,500 pieces for $51; 125 pieces for $26, whole- 
sale. Circular sent free. Address Lock Box 431, 
Providence, R. L 
696-99 








ARLY ROSE POTATO, American and 

Foreign Spring Wheats, Oats, Barley, Corn, Clover 
Seeds, Grass Seed, Hogs, Fowle, Best Foddex Cutter. 
Send for the EXPeRtmENTAL Farm JouRNAL, only 20 
cents. Address GEO. A. DEITZ, Chambersburg, Pa. 


696-99 


HE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVA- 
lid. Published for the benefit of young men and 
oihers who suffer trom Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 
ing the means of relf-cure. Written by one who cured 
himself, and sent free of charge. Address 
tf NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 











Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 


Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished. The highest rates paid for 
sand all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
ell Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 








Psychomancy; or Soul Charming: 


How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
ot any one they choose, instantly ; also secure prosperity 
in love or business. Every one can acquire this sineu- 
lar power. This queer, exciting book has been pub- 
lished by us ten years, the sale of which has been 
enormous, and is the only book of the kind published 
in the English language. Sent by mail for 25 cents, to- 
gether with a Guide to the Unmarried.. Address T. 
WILLIAM & CO., Book Publishers, Philadelphia. tf 
S0O,000 Acres 
WESTERN and SOUTHERN LANDS and Inprovep 
Farms. 40c. to $100 per acre. 

EB. G. SHEPPARD, P. 0. Box 4,083, 
2 Bovwding Green, Now York. 








ESTABLISHED 1861 








GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan. 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 





‘HE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 
the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs. They are scld 
at cargo prices, the same as tue Company sell them in 
New York, as the list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per th. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 30c., best $1 per tb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.19, 
best $1.20 per tb. 

— (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 
per ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per ib. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED, 
(Unground), 30c., 35c., beat 40c. per Ib. GREEN, (Un- 
roasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. per Ib. 





CLUB ORDER. 
Portsmouth, Mich., Aug. 26, 1868, 
To the Great American Tea Company, 
$1 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Gents—The people here will not let me alone, They 
say I have learned the ro:d, and that I have got to send 
another order for them. §So here you have it, in the 
shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May last, 
making five hundred and forty-four dollars and sixty- 
four cents I have sent you since that date. 
Hoping this will be as good as former packages, 
Iremain, yours, etc., 
JOHN W. HAWKINS. 









10 Ibs. Uncolored Japan Mrs. Kempton, at $100 $10 00 
5 Imperial......... bed at 12% 625 
3 Young Hyson....A.L.Cummings at 125 375 
2 Imperial.........Elias Siephens,at 125 2650 
4 CORO 2.2. .cccces J.L.Chapman,at 40 160 
2 Gunpowder...... O. A. Watirous,at 150 300 
4 Imperial ......... F. Tavlor, at 125 500 
4 Young Hyson....J. Hopkins, at 125 500 
5 GP 6 ace ceccers = at 30 150 
6 Gunpowder...... John Stepbens,at 150 900 
4 Young Hyson....W.H. Doraty, at 125 600 
1 “ -+--H. Malone, at 125 125 
2 - -..-N. Newcomb, sat 125 250 
4 os .--.-N. Campbell, at 125 600 
3 Gunpowder ...... Judge Miller, at 150 450 
4 Gunpowéer .-A. Gale, at 150 600 
2 Imperial,....... . Mrs, Bird, at 125 250 

14 35 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
$30, had better send a Post Office draft or maieg with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 
press, bui larger orders we will forward by Express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary packages for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense withiu 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost 
ot their Teas and Coffees about one-third (besides the 
Express charges) by sending directly to “‘The Great 
American Tea Company.” 

CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate our name and style of advertisyng and 
doing business, it is important that our friends should 
be very careful to write our address in full, and also to 
put on the number of our Post Office Box, as appears in 
this advertisement. This will prevent their orders 
from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘‘The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders (as below, no more, no less), 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. Gl & 838 VESEY STREET. 
Post Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 





id PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 
paid, for 25 cts.; 100 Photographs of Actors for 
25 cts.; 100 Photograpns of Minstrels for 25 cts.; 100 


Union Generals for 25 cts.; 50 Photos of Rebel Officers | 


tor 25 cts. All the above sent, post-paid, for $1. Ad- 
C. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co.; ‘a. } A 





HE PAINTER’S HAND-BOOK, 25 
cents; Confectioner’s Hand-Book, 25 cents; Art of 
Public Speaking, 25 cents; Short-Liand without a 
Master, 25 cents; Everybody’s Friend, 25 cents; Ta- 
bleau Vivants, 25 cents; Shadow Pantomimes, 25 cents; 
The Actor’s Art, 15 cents; The Household Friend, 15 

cents. Send orders to 

W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


CIGAM YRETSYM DNA HTRIM. 
ENT ON RECEIPT OF A POSTAGE 
Stamp, by W. HEPBURNE, 1 Nassau Sireet, 

New York. tf 








sa Something New- “@ 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau st,, N. ¥Y. Box 5,167. 


RES 
Re ope 


DR. SHERMAN is not in Cr.ba, as many suppose, but 
at his office, 697 Broadway, N. Y., where he is daily per- 
forming the most remarkable cures of Rupture. Send, 
with two postage stamps, for the celebrated HopGEs 
and other cases, illustrated, before and atter cure. 


FARO PLAYERS, ATTENTION! 

I will send the celebrated ‘‘ Otto System ” for win- 
ning at Faro, postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents. Address 
C. C. ¥., Lock Box 73, Washington, D. C. 











95 CENTS.—N ow is the time to subscribe 
«J to “ Marre Leaves,” the best, the most popular, 
and the cheapest monthly published. Each number 


contains mattcr of interest and importance to every-: 


body. 25 cents will pay for it from now to the end of 
1869. Sample copies sent on receipt of we pay 
postage. 0. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 





ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 


© month, car male and female, to intro- 
uce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine 


will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
and embroider in « ‘most superior manner. Price 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will 
pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours, i 
makes the “* Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and stijl the cloth cannot be palled 
apart without searing Wo pay Agents from §75 to 
$200 per month and e ses, or a commission from 
which twice that amount can made, Address, 
SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, undcr the same name or other- 
wise. Ours is the only genuine and practical 


machine manufactured. 
— To Sell the 


Wh “AN ee ee 








N MAC 
. ed te geet ‘0.000 * snd yy cane 
ted. J ni 8 es per . 
Fae Bh anane to Agents. Address, AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo, . 
694-701 





j THY WILL YOU WORK FOR $1.50 
a day, when you can make $50 a week in ournew 
business? Can be done in-door by either sex. We 
have 100 bran new articles, never before introduced, 
and wanted in every house. Samples sent on receipt 
of 10 cents. Address WALTER HOLT & CO., 102 
Nassau street, New York. tf 





GOLD! GOLD!! 


\ Y.Golden Compound will force the beard 
4 to grow on the smoothest face, or hair on the bald- 
est head, in 21 days, thick and heavy, in every case, or 
money refunded. Sent by.mail, postage paid, for 60 
cents & package, or 3 for $1. Address 

M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Ill. 





GENUINE OROIDE GOLD WATCH CO., 





Geneva, Switzerland, 


Manufacture, on strictly scientific principles, style, finish, 
durability, and color (18 carat gold) a fac-simile of the 
most rare and costly description of Gold Watches. 
are manufactured with Hunting Cases. 
tlemen’s fine Swiss movements, $10 and $15; Ladies’ 
mn Chronometers, 

& $20 ; Gentlemen's Fac-Simile Waltham Patent Levers, $20 ; 
b, Chronometer Balance, $25. 
read Conductors, Engineers, Expressm 
ing of our customers—have thcroughly demonstrated 
the strength, durability, accuracy and wtility of our 
celebrated watches, and pronounce them invaluable as reliable time-keepers. 


They 


Ladies’ and Gen- 


$20; Ladies’ and Gents’ Patent 
Elaborately engraved. Rail- 
en—the most exact- 


Each Watch warranted by special 


certificate from the Oroide Gold Watch Co. to be perfect time-keepers, and to retain their color to gold. 


Magnificent Oroide Gold Chains, $5, $6, $7, and $10. 


Clubs for Six Watches will receive an «xtra Watct free. 


Express Companies will exhibit the Watch, etc., when requested, on receipt of exprese charges both ways. Ex- 
pressed everywhere, to be paid for on delivery, except orders from California, Far Western Tetritoriec, and 


Texas, which must be accompanied with a Postal Money Order. 


Customers must pay all charges. The universal 


demand for our specialties have induced unprincipled persons to counterfeit our inimitable Watch with worth- 
less metal watches that (arnish in a week, claiming for them the reputation of our Oroide Go!d Watches. 


JOHN FOGGAN, Pres’t Oroide Gold Watch Go. Onty Office in the United States, No. 78 Nassau et., N. ¥, 
ENAMELED AMERICAN STEEL CoLLags, Sample Collar sent by mal. postage paid, on. ceceips ef $1, 






























































ye mar so 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 




















352 | Fes. 13, 1869, 
BISHOP & REIN, BALL, BLACK & C0,, 
Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway. 


NEW YORK. 


WATERS’ 


NEW SCALE PIANOS, 
With Iron Frames, Overstrung Bass and Agraffe Bridge, 
Melodeons and Cabinet Organs. 

* The best Manufactured. Warranted for Siz Years. 


Fifty Pianos, Melodeons and Organs of six first-class 
makers, at ew eed nnd ot cash, or, to let, and rent 
aliowed if purchased. Monthly Installments received for 
same. Second-hand Instruments at great 

lustrated catalogues mailed. Warerooms,481 Broad- 
way, New York. HORACE WATERS. 


Thomson's Patent “‘ Glove-Fitting "’ 
The Only Perfect Corset! 


694-7190 




















The recent improvements in this Corset render 4 
more than ever worthy of its unezampled oy ye 
eed never attained by any other in this 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., 391 Broadway, N. Y., 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees tor United States. 
698-700eowo 


ELGIN WATCHES. 


CAUTION.—The public are respectfully cautioned 
against purchasing our watches, or watches PURPORT- 
1nG to be of our make, of parties who advertise to send 
them ‘*0.0.D.” We have no connection with such 
wegen and do not furnish our goods to any house for 

; or. The excellence and good repute of the 

a WATCHES bave caused several Foreign and 

American Watcu Compantzes to make INFERIOR IMITA- 
y conn] ‘ax, the same or similar trade-marks as 
ADVERTISE to motes our 


00. Dafne, me no mater whom. To To i your 
cerbors. whom eet 
THE NATIONAL WA 


Business office, Nos. 159 & 161 Lake tL 
0698-700 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE. 
ca tisenitying 600 Trans. Mailed to ang, cgptins too 00 


Taree of >, Addrems 
fi B. BOWEN, Sox 905 Bese Mame 











» a < @ 
VELOCIPEDE WHEELS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
S. N. BROWN & co., 
gst Onrring article of Bp of Sets ont ice is 





CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIOAN O 8S. 


Warerooms and Factory, Nos. 333 & 335 West 36th St. 
Received the First Premium ae Sea 





PRINCE & COS. 
ORCANS 

AND MELODEONS. 

OW LILUSe. 


ICAGO,ILL 


| , UO! 
BUF FALO.N Y. 





J 


DISTINCUISHED PUPILS OF 


OUR SCHOOLS. 
— Pupils 
e of our 
Frank Leslie’s *2:. 
ssa sabes 
Pups” BOYS’ AND GIRLS “ox. 
School schools 
WEEKLY, Pupils 
No. 118, None 
AND THE FOLLOWING, Schools. 
Pupi:s 
of our 


Schools. 
= 


Most Distinguished Pupils school, 
OF OUR SCHOOLS. 





Or THE 


Schools. 

Pupils 

of our 

of our 

Schools. 

Pupils 

of our 

Schools. 

Pupils 

of our 

Schools. 

of our ot our 
Schools. Schools. 
Pu 

ot our A of our 
8c 

Pupils 

ot our 

Schools. 

Pupils 

of our 

Schools. 

Pupils 

of our 

Schoo's. 


NEW STORY, 


Unlucky Bob, 


ALSO BEGINS IN Pupils 
Wo. 118. 
Disti ished 


PUPILS OF OUR SCHOOLS. 








” ey. 


mm 











on er TT 


| 





HOW TO STOP CRIME IN NEW YORK—WHAT THE CITIZENS’ VIGILANCE COMMITTEE MUST DO_ FIRST. 





GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES, 
} IN SOLID GOLD. AND SILVER CASES ONLY, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
Silver Hunting Watches - - - $18 


Gold Hunting Watches, 18 Carat Cases - $80 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size - - $70 
Every Watch warranted by special certificate from the 


American Watch Company. We will send these Watches 
by Express to any vince, with bill to collect on delivery, 
and give the purchaser the privilege the package and 
examine the Watch before paying, and any Watch that 
does not give Randel. Every may a ene ron ll a 
money will be refunded. one is reques 
ptive Price 2 List, which explains the Gif- 
ferent kinds, with prices of each. 

Please state that you saw this wn Frank Leslie’s [l/ustra- 
ted Newspaper. Address in full, 

0697-709 HOWARD & CO., No: 619 Broadway, N. Y. 





a DUCHESS, AND BIXTERN 
tor PianotortejBolo, 6 cents one 


and souk aglallive enttagee ad 
Modern Music in World. Mailed free on 


ve — BOOSEY & OO. Git Brostway, N. ¥. 





WAGES Tc 


Printed directions for ement, list of 
and drawings of aifterent st of shirts and 
sent free everywhere. THE CASH can be paid to Ex- 
press Company on receipt of goods, corner of Broad- 
way and Union Square ; also 387 Broadway, N. Y. 
dagger ay Balm and Develop- 


| pe Jumel’s 
natural form. Depot 907 Broad- 
way. Send 100 10 cae for treatise. ‘Agents wanted. 
696 7470 











a 





GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY S8T., 


P. O. BOX 5643, NEW YORK, 


receive their Teas by the Cargo, and sell them in quan- 
tities to suit Customers, at CARGO PRICES. 

aay” Clubs supplied. See page 351 of this paper for 
tull particulars 


NEW MUSIC. 


Velocipede Galop—Illustrated - - 50 cents. 

Fone ga neety:* Waltz. Strauss ' 40“ 

Kitty McGee, 35 cents. Hognting Thoughts @-%\ 

You’ll Sometimes Think of Me 0 “4% 

On the Beach at Long Branch - - .- 90 “« \ 
Viplin or Flute 


or 


, N. ¥. 





ow 1, 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 


Hunting-Cased Watches. 















I will cheerfully give the 
eve amount to any one who 

surpass my imitation of 
} Gold Watches. Description of 
metal and goods sent felon Ob 


» New York, 
or call and examine for your- 
otf 





PRY. your. your Luck in Legal Lotteries. For 
circulars, address C. H. MURRAY & Co., Covington, 


Kentucky. 693-7050 

















‘* Mrz. General Grant is said to have the smallest foot of any lady in Washington.”"—Sun, Jan. 27, 1869. 


If MRS. GENERAL GRANT HAS THE SMALLEST, MR. GENERAL GRANT HAS (IT Is HOPED), THE 


LARGEST FOOT IN WASHINGTON. 
DAY, QUITE CRUSHING THEM. 


HERE 1T 18, PUT DOWN ow THE DISGRACEFUL RINGS OF THE 


| York. g 








A VARIETY OF 


NEW PATTERNS 


IN 


ENGLISH STERLING 
Silverware. 


otf 





WILLIAM KNABE & CO. — 


Magnificent Grand, Square and Upright 
k2PIEAN OS. 





U He for their immense er of tone, 

ging quality, evenness throughout the entire 
pad easy action, workmanship and durability, and pro- 
nounced unequaled | all the famed artists of this 
country and Europe. Every instrument warranted for 
ten years. Warerooms, 650 Broadway, New York. 

J. BAUER & Co., General Agents, Manufacturers and 
Importers of Musical Instruments, Strings and Musica! 
M ise of every description, 650 Broadway, New 

tfo 





Rimmel’s New Perfume ! 
1HLANG-IHLANG. 


The Flower of Flowers 
(Unona Odoratissima). 
This charming Per- 
fume may now be had 
of all first-class Drug- 
 aheka. Special Repre- 
sentatives, EDWARD 
GREEY & CO., 38 
Vesey. st., New York, 


TRADE MARE. 
tfo PARIS ‘AND LONDON. 


WEED SEWING MACHINES. 


Manufactured at Hartford, Conn. Sold at 613 Broad 
way, New York; 349 Washington at., Boston, and else- 
where. Reputation as ‘‘The Best” established. fo 


This is no Humbug! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS ANDSTAMP. 

with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
- * Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y¥. 694-7050 








WOOD BROTHERS, 
596 Broadway, New York; 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 


Are now prepared to receive orders for the celebrated 


of their own manufacture, which for ey end 
beauty of finish are not equaled. 





Pet! Pet! Pet! Pet! 


PET. 
PET. READ PEL 
za. par. 
PET. P 
PET. PET. 
a 66S Ee 
PET. - PET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. PAT 
PET. ; PET. 
PET. Charles Gayler’s PET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. NEW STORY PET. 
PET. PET 
PET. PET. 
PET. IN PET. 
PET. PET 
PET. PET. 
PET. a? PET. 
rer. Frank Leslie’s | tr. 
PET. PET 
PET. PET. 
PET. PET. 
tet. Chimney © 44 
PET. ey Vorner,  pzr. 
PET. Pst. 
PET. 
PET. PET 
PET. BEGINNING = 
PET. 5 
PET. PET. 
PET. WITH PET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. No. 192. PET. 
PET. PET. 

PET. 


PET. 
Pet! Pet! Pet! Pett!! 





